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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 348.—18 JANUARY, 1851. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE RISE, POWER, AND POLITICS OF PRUSSIA.* 


Ir there is such a thing in diplomacy as a 
natural ally, Prussia is the natural ally of Eng- 
land. Each possesses exactly what the other wants 
—the power of Prussia consisting in an immense 
army, the power of England in an unrivalled 
fleet; for though the British troops have shown 
themselves at least equal to any troops in the 
world, the genius of the nation looks chiefly to 
naval preéminence ; and though, in the course of 
time, Prussia may be in possession of naval honors, 
nothing can be clearer than that its present strength 
depends on its soldiery. 

The close alliance of England with Prussia is 
now a century old. We find the great Lord 
Chatham taking the most open interest in the 
successes of Frederick IJ., and establishing the 
principle that the independence of Prussia is 
essential to the balance of Europe. At the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, the north of 
Germany was divided among a cluster of petty 
sovereignties—of all forms of a national system 
the surest to foster political intrigues, to invite the 
intermeddling of foreigners, the one to offer the 
strongest inducements to invasion, and to provide 


the feeblest means of defence. The formidable | 


power of France, within twenty miles of Eng- 


land, must always fix the eye of the English 
statesman; and no more essential operation for 
our national tranquillity could be conceived than | 


the solid establishment of a kingdom on the 
northern frontier of France, which might make 
that proverbially impetuous and ambitious nation 
aware that an attempt to assault England could 
not be made without incurring the hazard of an 
assault on her own most exposed frontier. 

But another power had arisen to render the 
balance of Europe still more precarious. Russia, 
at the beginning of the century, known but as a 
land of semi-barbarism, had suddenly started into 
a massive force, which threatened the absorption 
of Germany. Possessing the highest advantages 
for a great military empire, with harbors com- 
manding the north, a population of sixty millions, 
a territory almost boundless and almost unassail- 
able, and a government which, under all the 
changes of individual character in its princes, has 
retained in its policy the same character of con- 
tinual progress, of restless interference in European 
polities, and of bold ambition—Russia must, in all 
the views of the English statesman, assume an 
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| interest of the most pressing order. To inter- 
pose an iron barrier to the ambition of Russia 

| necessarily became the principle of English policy, 
and the English politician naturally locked for that 
barrier in the vigorous administration and steady 
strength of the resources of Prussia. 

The eighteeath century may be called the 
Century of Sovereigns. ‘There was no period, 
before or since, in which so many remarkable 
personages sat on the thrones of Europe—William 
111., Leuis XIV., Charles XII., the Czar Peter, 
Maria Theresa: of Austria, Catherine II., and 
Frederick Il. of Prussia—each possessed either of 
great intellectual or great political qualities ; all 

| capable of distinction, if they had been born in the 
humbler conditions of mankind; but all develop- 
ing, in the duties and labors of thrones, those 
qualities in a degree which made them, for their 
day, the great impu/ses of Europe, and which have 
placed them in an immovable rauk among the high 
recollections of history. 

But, to the Englishman, whether politician or 
philosopher, Prussia is the most important, from 
its position, the nature of its connexion with our 
country, the singularity of its origin, and the 
especial dependence of its early advance to sov- 
ereignty on the vigor of an individual mind. 

Gibbon remarks that the oldest royal genealogy 
of Europe scarcely ascends to the eighth century. 
The genealogy of the Prussian throne, whether by 
the zeal of the herald, or the truth of the historian, 
nearly reaches that cloudy period. lis pedigree 
is dubiously traced up to the founder of the great 
| Swabian family of Hohenzollern, of whom the first 
| supposed ancestor was a Count Thalasso of Zol- 
‘ern. ‘The family then either fell into obscurity, 
| or rested in contentment with its ancestral posses- 
| sions, until the thirteenth century, when it started 
| on the national eye as the Burgraves of Nurnberg. 
| But it again slumbered for eight generations, until 
‘the difficulties of the Emperor Sigisinund drove 
| ltim to apply to the resources of the family, then 
| probably grown rich, as the chief personages of an 
jopulent German community. ‘The service was. 
repaid by the Viceroyalty of Brandenburg, and the 
subsequent donation of the actual territory, with 
the title of elector, and the office of archchamber- 
lain of the empire. 

The imperial gratitude probably continued to be 
reminded of its duties by fresh loans, for the 
electorate continued to receive frequent additions 
of territory, until, early in the seventeenth century, 
the annexation of the duchy of Prussia placed the 
elector in an imposing rank among the dependant 
princes of the Continent. In the middle of this 
century a man of distinguished ability, fortunately 
for Prussia, ascended the electoral throne. Ger- 
many was then ravaged by the memorable thirty 
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years’ war. Frederick the Great afterwards ex- 
pressed the embarrassments of the new reign in a 
few pithy words, as was his custom; ‘‘ My great 
ancestor,’’ said this graphic describer, ‘‘ was a 
prince without territory, an elector without power, 
and an ally without a friend.” 

But talent and time are the true elements of 
success in every condition of life. By economy 
the elector restored his finances ; by common sense 
he reclaimed his half-savage subjects; and by 
sound policy he continued to augment his domin- 
ions, without doing violence to his neighbors. 
The peace of Westphalia, (1648,) which estab- 
lished the imperial system, gave him the additional 
importance attached to the possession of the arch- 
bishopric of Magdeburg, of Halberstadt, and of 
the actual sovereignty of ducal Prussia, hitherto 
held as a Polish fief. 

But those were the victories of peace; he was 
at length forced to exhibit his qualities for war. 
In 1674, as a prince of the empire, he was com- 
pelled to furnish his contingent to its army against 
France. Louis XIV., in revenge, let loose the 
Swedes in Pomerania to invade Brandenburg. 
The reputation of the Swedish troops had risen to 
the highest rank in the thirty years’ war, and they 
were regarded as all but invincible. The Prussian 
Elector, justly alarmed at this new peril of his 
dominions, appealed to his allies. But German 
alliances (in those days at least) were slippery, 
and German succors are habitually slow. Wearied 
by their delays, the elector determined to act for 
himself. Breaking up from Franconia, he trans- 
ferred his little army of eight thousand men 
suddenly to Magdeburg. The Swedes, encamped 
on the Havel, and contemptuous of Prussian 
strategy, took no trouble to ascertain his move- 
ments. The whole expedition was conducted with 
equal vigor and dexterity. On his arrival in 
Magdeburg, the gates were kept shut for four-and- 
twenty hours; thus all intelligence to the enemy 
was cut off. At nightfall he sallied forth; by 
daybreak he reached and assaulted the Swedish 
head-quarters, took their baggage and cannon, and 
hunted the troops from post to post until their dis- 
persion was total. 

This battle was one of the instances in which 
the most important results have followed from 
slight events. The battle would have been in 
later times scarcely more than an affair of advanced 
guards, for the Swedes had but eight thousand, 
and the Prussians engaged were but five thousand 
five hundred. But, to have beaten the most dis- 
tinguished soldiery in Europe, to have surprised 
the most disciplined, and to have gained the victory 
with inferior numbers, instantly drew the eyes of 
Europe on the elector. His dominions were 
subjected to no further insult; the character of 
the Prussian army was raised; and Prussia made 
the first actual stride to northern supremacy. 

This eminent man died in 1688, after a career 
which earned the panegyric even of his fastidious 
descendant, Frederick I]., who thus described him 
alinost a hundred years after :— 
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He possessed all the qualities which can make a 
man great, and Providence afforded him abundant 
opportunities of developing them. He gave proofs 
of prudence at an age when youth, in general, ex- 
hibits nothing but errors. He never abused the 
heroic virtues, but applied his valor to the defence 
of his dominions, and the assistance of his allies. 
He had a sound judgment, which made him a great 
statesman ; and was active and affable, which made 
him a good sovereign. His soul was the seat of 
virtue ; prosperity could not inflate, nor adversity 
depress it. We was the restorer of his country, 
the arbiter of his equals, and the founder of the 
power of Brandenburg. His life was his panegyric. 


Frederick, the eldest son of the great elector, 
by his marriage with a sister of George I., then 
Elector of Hanover, became connected with Eng- 
lish polities ; sent six thousand men to the assist- 
ance of the Prince of Orange in his invasion of 
England: joined the allies, with twenty thousand 
men, in revenging the havoe of the Palatinate ; 
and, in the grand alliance of 1691, sent fifteen 
thousand troops to join the army of William III. 

But Prussia was continually progressive, and 
in 1700 she was to make that advance in rank of 
which nations are as ambitious as their princes. 
In this year Prussia obtained from the emperor 
the long-coveted title of kingdom ; and the mon- 
arch, as Frederick I., took his place among Euro- 
pean sovereigns. He died in 1713, and was 
succeeded by the prince-royal, Frederick-W illiam. 
The character of the deceased monarch was, long 
after, given with epigrammatic contemptuousness 
by Frederick II. 


In person short and deformed, with a haughty 
manner and a commonplace countenance, violent 
from temper, mild from carelessness ; he confounded 
vanities with acts of greatness, and was fonder of 
show than of utility. He sold the blood of his 
subjects to England and Holland, as the Tartars 
sell their cattle to the Podolian butchers for 
slaughter ; he oppressed the poor to make the rich 
fatter still. He wished to pledge the royal domains 
to buy the Pitt diamond ; and he sold to the allies 
twenty thousand men, to have it said that he kept 
thirty thousand. 


Royal extravagance is never pardoned, and the 
memory of this princely spendthrift prepared popu- 


larity for his rigid successor. The Memoirs of 
the Margravine of Barcith have thrown that sue- 
cessor into ridicule ; and it must be acknowledged, 
that his early acts were calculated to throw all the 
courtiers of Europe into mingled astonishment and 
indignation. Immediately on his accession, he 
ordered the grand-marshal of the palace to bring 
him the list of the royal establishment. The king 
took a pen, and crossed out the whole. The 
grand-marshal, in horror at this sweeping style 
of reform, lost his speech, and fied from the royal 
presence. Meeting an officer in the antechamber, 
the latter, seeing his countenance of consternation, 
asked what had happened. The grand-marshal 
showed him the list, and the officer translated it 
for the benefit of the levee—‘‘ Gentlemen, our 
good master is dead, and the new king sends you 
all to the d—1!” 
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The twenty-six trumpeters, who supplied the 
place of conversation at the royal dinners, were 
scattered among the regiments. The hundred 
Swiss—the decorated slaves, whom Switzerland, 
with all her boast of freedom, was in the habit of 
sending to play the menial to the European sov- 
ereigns—were dismissed to do duty in the ranks 
of the line. The hoards of pearls and diamonds, 
and gold and silver plate, which it had been the 
pride and the folly of the late king to amass, were 
sold to pay his debts aad to raise troops. 

The old court had been overrun with French 
fashions, the French language—everything French. 
The king set about reforming those anti-national 
propensities ; he dressed the regimental provosts, 
or army-floggers and executioners, in the full 
French costume, to render it ridiculous ; the em- 
broidered coats and huge wigs of his privy coun- 
cillors and chamberlains he ordered to be worn by 
the court fool on gala days. 

But the discipline of the Prussian army was the 
peculiar distinction of this singular reign. Of all 
European nations, Prussia is the one to which an 
army is the most important. ‘The exposed condi- 
tion of a long and irregular territory, wholly 
without a natural frontier, with neither mountain 
range nor bordering river for its protection, and 
surrounded by warlike and powerful nations, re- 
quired an army to keep it in existence. The 
Alps or Pyrenees, the Rhine and the Danube, the 
Dniester and the Po, might protect their several 
countries from invasion ; but the levels of Prussia 


required a force always on foot, prompt and pre- 


pared. To frontierless Prussia a powerful army 
was as peculiarly essential as a royal navy is to 
the British Is/es. In all the early difficulties of 
his predecessor’s debt, the king had raised the 
Prussian army to upwards of forty thousand men ; 
and, before he died, his muster-rell amounted to 
nearly eighty thousand of the finest troops on the 
continent. It gives a curious contrast of the 
nature of belligerency in the nineteenth century, 
to know that the Prussian army now reckons three 
hundred thousand men, and that, on the first 
rumor of war, it would probably number half-a- 
million. 

The new school of finance makes inquiries of 
this kind important ; for since every country must 
be prepared to defend itself, and troops require to 
be paid, the whole question of national safety 
depends on the national force. The Manchester 
financiers tell us that reduction is the true secret 
of strength, and that fleets and armies are only 
provocatives to war. The older school held, that 
to be prepared for war was the best security for 
peace ; that the reduction which extinguished the 
national force was only an invitation to insult; 
and that it was a wiser policy to give the soldier 
his pay for our protection, than to give an invader 
every shilling we were ‘worth in the shape of 
plunder. Frederick-William was of the old 
school ; and, by showing that he was always 
prepared for war, he secured peace, even in the 
most quarrelsome of all countries, Germany, 
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through a reign of twenty-seven years. The 
organization of the Prussian army was even then 
a phenomenon in Europe; its provision, its 
government, its recruiting, and, above all, its 
maneuvring, attracted universal admiration, and 
doubled the impression of its numbers on the 
general mind. ‘ 

These facts have an interest beyond their mere 
effect at the time; they are the testimonials of 
talent, evidences of the power of mind, encourage- 
ments to original conception, substantial declara- 
tions that men should always try to invigorate, 
improve, and advance inventions, however appar- 
ently perfect. There is always a field beyond. 

Why a German duchy was suffered thus to rise 
into European influence—to extend from a province 
into a territory, now containing sixteen millions 
of souls, and to change from a dependent electorate 
into a kingdom, now acting as the barrier of 
Northern Germany against the gigantic monarchy 
of St. Petersburg—is a question which ought to 
be asked by the politician, and which may well 
excite the study of the philosopher. 

The true value of history consists in developing 
principles. Memoirs and biographies, the anec- 
dotes of vigorous minds, and the narratives of 
leading events, all have their obvious value ; but 
history has a distinction of its own. It is more 
than a tissue of striking recollections ; it is superior 
to a fine arrangement of facts ; it is the spirit of 
great facts, a system displaying the science of influ- 
ential things. 

Events are, of course, its material, but it is only 
as the materials of architecture furnish the means 
of erecting the palace or the temple; the mind 
of the architect must supply the beauty and 
grandeur of the edifice. Without that construc- 
tive genius, history is only a compilation. 

It is certainly in no superstition, that we strongly 
incline to account for the rise of Prussia in the 
necessity of a protection for Protestantism in 
Northern Germany. The whole tenor of its annals 
substantiates the conception. Prussia, at an early 
period, felt a singular sympathy with the Protes- 
tantism of Germany. ‘The especial scene of per- 
secution was Poland, where neither royal compact 
nor popular declaration was able to secure the 
faith of the Scriptures from the outrages of 
Romanism. The treaty of Oliva, in 1660, had, 
like the Edict of Nantes, been the charter of 
Protestantism ; but, like the Edict, it had been 
broken, and the life of the Polish Protestant was 
a scene of suffering. The ‘‘ Great Elector’’ had 
signalized his Christianity, and perhaps raised his 
country, by giving protection to the sufferers. His 
descendant, Frederick-W illiam, followed his honor- 
able example. When the Starost Umruh, in 1715, 
was sentenced to have his tongue cut out, and to 
be beheaded, for his Protestant opinions, he fled 
to Prussia, and was protected by Frederick- 
William. The Diet of Grodno commenced a 
persecution by declaring the Polish Protestants to 
have forfeited both their civil and religious privi- 
leges. Frederick-William answered this act of 
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infidelity and tyranny by a royal remonstrance to | 


the diet, and by a letter to the King of England, 
advocating the persecuted cause. In the treaty 
of Stockholm, in 1720, he inserted a stipulation, 
hinding the Swedish government to make common 
cause with the Protestants of Germany. In 
Western Germany, persecution had long exhibited 
its irrational policy, and exercised its cruel power. 
At Heidelberg, Popish advisers and confessors 
had poisoned the mind of the elector, and acts of 
violence had taken place. ‘The Protestants, in 
their distress, applied to Prussia. The king, in 
conjunction with the British monarch, and the 
Hlector of Hesse, adopted their defence ; issuing, 
at the same time, the effective menace that, if the 
persecution in the Palatinate were not stopped, he 


institution, and sequestrate every dollar of their 
revenue in Prussia, while the persecution lasted. 

The same impulse acted throughout the century. 
Frederick II. was an infidel; the national policy 
continued unchanged. As a Voltairist, he was an 
ostentatious advocate of toleration, which, though 
in both Frederick and his teacher the work of the 
scoffer, yet produced the effect of forbidding all 
religious tyranny. Even the war for the posses- 
sion of Silesia, though difficult to be explained in 
its question of right, had the result of weakening 
the Popish influence in Germany. Maria-Theresa 
was the prop of Popery, while Frederick II. was 
universally regarded as the champion of Protes- 
tantism ; and his final success, by enfeebling the 
supremacy of the empress, showed that a kingdom 
of Protestantism possessed the means of resisting 
an empire of Popery hitherto supposed irresistible. 
If Prussia had been crushed in that contest, the 
prestige of Popery would again have risen to its 
old height in Germany. Protestantism would 
unquestionably have felt the blow to its founda- 
tions, and the probable consequence would have 
been to throw the Continent at the feet of Rome. 

Frederick the Great was born on the 24th of 
January, 1712, in the palace at Berlin. At his 
baptism, the sponsors were at least sufficiently 
numerous and stately; they were the Emperor 
Charles VI., the Dowager-empress, the Czar Peter, 
the States-general of Holland, the Canton of Berne, 
the Electant Prince of Hanover, and the Dowager- 
duchess of Mecklenburg. 

Frederick was born Prince of Prussia and 
Orange ; but after the cession of Orange to France, 
by the peace of Utrecht, the name was given up, 
though the crown of Prussia retained the title and 
the arms. 

The popular feeling, on this occasion, was con- 
nected with a simple yet curious circumstance. 
An American Aloe, which had been forty-four 
years in the royal garden, suddenly threw out a 
profusion of blossoms. Thousands flocked to see 
this fine production of nature, which, on a stem 
thirty-one feet high, exhibited 7277 blossoms! 
The multitude gave it an almost mystic meaning, 
and conceived the plant (which, in all this profu- 
sion of beauty, was decaying) to be emblematic 
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|of the reformers. 





|share of this stern pupilage. 
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of the failing health of the old king, and the new 
prospects of honor under his grandson. Poems 
and pictures of the Aloe were spread through the 
kingdom. The omen was as imaginative as one 
of the poetic superstitions of Greece, and the 
imagination was realized. 

The education of the future possessor of a sceptre 
is an important topic. In Germany the education 
of the higher orders generally embraces a sort of 
encyclopedia of accomplishments. The young 
heir to the throne thus learned music and paint- 
ing, in addition to mathematics and languages. In 
music he became a proficient, and with his favorite 
instrument, the flute, could sustain his part in an 
orchestra. But, the chief object of his education, 


|as that of all the German princes, being military, 
would shut up every Romish chapel, convent, and 


he learned all of the art of war that could be 
taught; the perfection of the art he was yet to 
learn in the field, and give evidence of his acquire- 
ment only in his memorable victories. 

One misfortune of this education possessed and 
perverted him through life. Germany was, in 
literature, but a province of France. The licen- 
tiousness of French sentiment had tempted the 
rising generation to abandon the manly feelings 
It is to the honor of our coun- 
try that the principles of true religion, like those 
of true liberty, then found their defence within 
her borders ; and, in the existing, and still darker, 
period of German infidelity, the battle is stil] 
fought by the theology of England. 

Adversity seems essential to the education of 
all great princes. Frederick was not without his 
The eccentricities 
of his royal father, his own waywardness, and the 
roughness of court discipline, produced continual 
collisions in the royal family, and the prince 
remained for some years in a kind of honorable 
exile from Berlin. During this period, however, 
he cultivated his powerful understanding to its 
height ; but made the singular mistake of believ- 
ing that he was born for a hermit, a sentimentalist, 
and a writer of French verses. In this fantastic 
spirit, he gave his immediate friends names from 
Greece and Rome; and was surrounded by He- 
phestion, Diophanes, Cesarion, and Quintus 
Ieilius. Even the place of his retirement, Rheins- 
berg, was transformed into Remusberg, to meet a 
tradition that Remus was not killed by Romulus, 
but, flying from Rome, had settled in the spot 
which was afterwards to teach sentiment and soli- 
tude to the Prince of Prussia. 

These are traits worth remembe?ing in the his- 
tory of human nature. Who could have conceived 
the most daring of warriors, the most subtle of 
politicians, and the most ambitious of kings, in the 
writer of letters such as these ’{— 


My house, indeed, is not a place for those who 
are fond of noisy pleasures; but are not tran- 
quillity, quiet, and the search for truth, to be pre- 
ferred to the giddy and turbulent diversions of this 
world? 

On the 25th Iam going to Amaltheu, my beloved 


garden at Ruppin. I am quite impatient to see 
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again my vines, my cherries. and my melons; 
there, free from all useless cares, I shall live 
entirely for myself. My whole soul is now intent 
on philosophy. It renders me incomparable ser- 
vices, and | am deeply indebted to it. My spirit 
is less agitated by impetuous emotions. 1 repress 
the first working of my passions, and | never 
make a choice until | have maturely considered it. 

All his letters are in the same strain of studious 
quiet, of steady self-control, and of systematic love 
of retiremeut. He sometimes even turns enthusi- 
ast, and he thus writes to Voltaire, then known 
chiefly as the author of the H nriade—(his worse 
celebrity, as the. impugner of all religion, was 
still at a distance.) In a letter, in 1738, he ad- 
dresses the Frenchman in this rapturous etfu- 
sion :— 


, 
an assault upon Austria. 


At Rheinsberg, to be perfectly happy, 
only a Voltaire. 


we want | 
But though you live far from us, 
still you are in our midst. Your portrait adorns | 
my library ; it hangs ever the bookease which con- 
tains our Golden Fleece, immediately above your | 
works, and opposite to the place w here I generally | 
sit, that I may always have it in my view. [| 
might almost say that your picture is to me as the 
statue of Memnon, which, when the sun's rays fell 
on it, emitted harmonious sounds, and imparted 
inspiration to the mind of every one who looked 
upon it. 


In another letter he writes— 


In pagan antiquity, men oifered to the gods the |‘ 
first fruits of the harvest and of the vintage * * * 
In the Romish church, they devote not only the | 
firstborn, not only the younger sons, but whole 
kingdoms, as we see in the instance of St. Louis, 
who renounced his in favor of the Virgin Mary. 
For my part, I have no first truits of the earth no 
children, and no kingdom to devote ; but I devote 
to vou the first fruits of my muse in the year 1739. 
Were I a pagan, I would address you by the name 
of Apollo; were I a papist, I might have chosen 
you for my patron saint, or my confessor; but, 
being none of these, I am content to admire you as 
a philosopher, to love you as 2 poet, and to esteem 
you as a friend. 

But this romance was soon to be exchanged for 
reality; the elegancies of royal idleness were 
to be forgotten in the sound of cannon, and the 
fictions of a pampered faney we 
into the shade by the vicissi 





ye to be thrown | 
tudes of one of th 
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most sanguinary strurg]les that Europe 
seen. 

Ta 1740, Frederick 
He was at Potsdam, ai 
by illness meer the 
Was announce him. 
peace of Germany. 

The Emperor, Charles VI., 
after a marriage of four years, 
law of succession, 
Sanction. The heirship of 
been limited to males; but, 
undivided monareliy was 
own daughters, or, if they should 
the time of his death, to the daughters of 
elder brother J 


wv Ue 


the thron 


his chamber | 


had as e. | 
id confir 
death ef the Emperor Ciiarles 


! to This event broke up tlie 
having no issue 
established a new 

the Pragmatic} 
Austria had hitherto | 
by the new law, the 
to devolve first to his| 


not be living at 


known as 


ph, Electresses of Saxony 
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Bavaria, and so on, always to the nearest rela- 
tives. 

The death of the emperor obviously threatened 
to involve all Europe, and especially Germany, in 
convulsion ; for the mere publication of the Prag- 
mati¢ Sanction in 1724, had produced counter 
declarations from no less than three princes of the 
empire, who regarded their rights as invaded. 
The Elector of Bavaria, who was married to a 
daughter of the Emperor Joseph I., founded a 
claim to the Austrian dominions on the will of 
Ferdinand I.; France was disposed to enter into 
an alliance with Prussia; Sweden and Russia 
would have been inevitably involved in the war. 
And it was of this complication of events that the 
young Prussian monarch took advantage to make 
For one hundred years 
Prussia had complained of the loss of Silesia. 
Her suceessive kings had severally impeached its 
seizure by Austria, and the great elector had still 

earlier bequeathed the recovery of the province to 
the gallantry, or the gvod fortune, of his successors. 
Frederick, now at the head of a powerful army, 
with a full treasury, and seeing an approaching 
contest for the of Austria itself, 
‘garded this as a favorable moment for the recov- 


possession 


re 


| ery of his ancestral territory. 


Frederick, having now completed all his prep- 
arations, sent an envoy to Vienna, to offer his 
alliance to Maria-Theresa, and his vote to her 
husband at the election of emperor, provided she 
would give up Silesia. But knowing the con- 
tempt with which the Austrian cabinet regarded 
the minor princes of Germany, and also knowing 
the advantage of promptitude, where the object is 
possession, he at once set his army in motion for 
Silesian frontier. His proposal was, as he 
forescen, rejected ; and, on its rejection, with- 
a moment's delay, he rushed over the frontier. 
IIe found, as he had expected, the Austrian gov- 
ernment wholly unprepared. 


the 
had 


out 


The whole dispos- 
able force of Austria, for the defence of Silesia, 
amounted to 3000 men. The invading army 
amounted to 28,000. Bresleu the capital, Glogau 
he principal , every town, speedily fell 
vefore donee Tn a note to his friend Jordan, who 
had atiempted to dissuade him from the enterprise, 
2 wrote, ina mixture of seofing and exultation— 


fart we : 
iOrtress 


i 
Vy: 


xT 
\T 
‘ 


My genile M. Jorda i, my kind, my mild, my 
-loving M. Jordan, I acquaint your serenity 
is as good ered. I ‘pare 
you for most importtnt plaus, and announce to you 
the greatest luck that the womb of fortune ever 
produced. For the present this must be enough 
for you. Be my Cicero in defending my enters 
prise ; in its execution 1 will be your Cesar. 

We now 
vant whose 
light on thi 
ays 


peac 
t 


' "1 . 
iat Silesia as cong p 


advert to the distinguished public ser- 
correspondence throws the principal 
Ls pine period of our foreign 
tish envoy to the court of Berlin. 

Mit ‘hell was born in FEidinburgt in 
son of one of the ministers of St. Giles’, 
chaplain for Scotland. His mother, Mar- 
garet Cunningham, was a descendant of Lord 


s 
nr, 
i3Y 


king’s 
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Glencairn. 


was called to the English bar in 1738. Besides a 
knowledge of the Scotch law, he was a man of 
general and rather elegant acquirement, having 
left among his papers observations on the Ciceronian 
philosophy, on the chief European histories, on 
morals, models, statues, and classic objects in 
general. Ile was also a member of the Royal 
Society. ; 

Mitchell was evidently either sustained by active 
interest, or an opinion of his talénts; for, on the 
appointment of the Marquis of Tweedale to the 
secretaryship of Scotland, he fixed on Mitchell as 
his under-secretary. In 1747, he was elected 
member for the county of Aberdeen. In 1756, he 
was appointed as British representative at the 
court of Frederick II. 

In the more decorous style of modern diplo- 
macy, we can seldom find examples of the court- 
eandor with which the royal personages of the 
last age spoke of each other. George II. called 
Frederick-William ‘‘ my brother the corporal.” 
Frederick- William called George II. *‘ my brother 
the dancing-master.’? Of course those opinions 
made their way to the last ears which ought to 
have heard them, and they left stings. But the 
necessities of the time overcame the bitterness of 
the sarcasms. Some of the letters of the elder 
Horace Walpole, Sir Robert's brother, who had 
been ambassador at Paris and the Hague, then the 
chief scenes of foreign diplomacy, probably ex- 
pressed the chief feeling of English public men 
in his day, as they certainly were soon embodied 
in their policy. Of Frederick II. he says,— 

I know the character of that prince. I know 
how little he is to be trusted, and 1 would not have 
trusted him without good security for the execution 
of his engagements. * * * I need not tell you that 
the house of Brandenburg is a rising house. The 
economy of the late king, the spirit of discipline 
he introduced into his army, the ambition, talents, 
and active genius of the present monarch, must 


render that house a powerful friend or formidable 
enemy. 


He gives an equally decisive opinion of the 
Austrian policy— 


_l apprehend that the principal object of the court 
of Vienna will be to distract, divide, and devour the 
Prussian dominions. Their pride. their vengeance, 
and, above all, their dégotry will naturally lead 


them to destroy a Protestant power that has dared | 


to offend them. 


At length it was ascertained that a private ne- 
gotiation had been commenced between Austria 
and France, the result of which must expose the 
electoral dominions to invasion by France. An 
alliance with Prussia was immediately concluded. 
The account subsequently given by Thiébault, in 
his Memoirs of the Prussian Court, gives a strong 
impression of Mitchell’s manliness and _intelli- 
gence :— 
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Mitchell adopted the law as his pro-|several years the English ambassador at Berlin, 
fession, was admitted to the Middle Temple and | 


when I first arrived there. Some time, however, 
elapsed before I had the least acquaintance with 
|him, not only because it was little to be expected 
| that Englishmen should be desirous of the society 
| of Frenchmen, but also because Sir Andrew Mitch- 
,ell was of the number of those meritorious charac- 
; ters who stand in no need of perpetual society for 
existence, and have the philosophy to prefer being 
‘oceasionally alone. When he first arrived in Ber- 
|\lin, he had caused the persons who necessarily 
| invited him to their houses considerable perplexity ; 
| for he played at no game of cards, so that his hosts 
jconstautly said—* What shall we do with the 
| Englishman, who never plays at cards?” In a 
| few days, however, the contest was, whe should 
withhold himself from the card-iable, and have the 
| advantage of conversing with a man in whom they 
| had discovered every requisite to afford the highest 
pleasure in colloquial intercourse. In reality, his 
understanding was no less admirable than the vir- 
tues of his character. Of this 1 cannot give a 
more substantial proof, than by observing that he 
was united in the strictest bonds of friendship with 
the author of L’ Esprit des Loix. 


Some of the shrewd bons-mots of the diplo- 
matic Scot are given by the Frenchman. On one 
occasion, when the English mail had three times 
been due, the king said to him at the levée— 
‘**Have you not the spleen, M. Mitchell, when 
the mail is thus delayed?” The reply was,— 
**No, sire, not when it is delayed, but often 
enough when it duly arrives.” 

The English cabinet having promised to send a 
fleet to the Baltic, to prevent the Russians from 
sending troops against the king, and the fleet not 
appearing, Frederick was chagrined ; at length he 
ceased to invite the envoy to the royal table. One 
day some of the servants, meeting him, asked— 
“Ts it dinner-time, M. Mitechell?’? The signifi- 
cant retort was—‘‘ Gentlemen, no fleet, no din- 
ner.’ This was told to Frederick, and the invi- 
tations were renewed. 

The next bon-mot is happier still. After the 
taking of Port Mahon, and the retreat of the un- 
fortunate Adiairal Byng, the king, meeting the 
envoy, said,—‘** You have made a bad beginning, 
M. Mitchell ; your trial of Admiral Byng is but a 
bad plaster for the disease ; you have made an 
unlucky campaign.”’ ‘* Sire,’’ observed Mitchell, 
‘** we hope, with God's assistance, to make a bet- 
ter one next year.” 

‘* With God's assistance, sir! I did not know 
that you had such an ally,” said the king. 

** We hope we have, sire ; and he is the oflly 
one of our allies that. costs us nothing,’ was the 
| pungent reply. 
| In the latter portion of the war against Napo- 
\leon, it was the custom to send British officers to 
| attend the head quarters of the Allies, and diplo- 
| matists frequently moved along with the armies. 
| But the instance of Mitchell’s moving along with 
'the Prussian monarch was, we believe, the first 
| example of the kind. On this subject, we have a 





Sir Andrew Mitchell, Knight of the Order of; lively letter from the Earl of Holdernesse, then 


the Garter, [a mistake for the Bath,] had been for 


secretary of state to the envoy :— 
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Dear Sir,—TI heartily wish you health and suc- 
cess in the new trade you are going to undertake. 
However, do not grow too much a soldier, and set a 
bad precedent for the rest of your black brethren 
of the ink-bottle. Observation is our business, not 
fighting. Remember, if you do get a knock of the | 
pate, vous en emporterez la peine, et londira— Que 
diable y avoit-il a faire. Yet I would not advise 
you to follow the steps of the minister of Mayence | 
at Dettingen, who, during the time of action, came | 
up to Lord Granville’s coach, crying out, ‘*Je pro- 
teste contre toute violence.” 

I can find no trace in the office books of any par-| 
ticular allowance made to foreign ministers for | 
such sort of expeditions; but I am persuaded 1} 
shall adjust it easily with the Duke of Newcastle. | 
Once more, adieu. Our constant toast now here 
is, ‘‘ Success to the King of Prussia.’’ He grows} 
vastly popular among us. For my part, I always| 
add a gulp more to my old friend Mitchell. 





A letter from the envoy, addressed to the King 
of Prussia, makes the formal request that he may 
be allowed to follow the head quarters—a permis- 
sion which was immediately conceded by the king. 
The object of this request, (suggested by the 
English ministry,) was twofold—to have an intel- | 
ligent observer of the politics of Prussia on the | 
spot ; and to supply George II. with anecdotes of | 
war, for which he conceived himself to have a! 
peculiar talent; and on which subject the de-| 
spatches of the envoy were always read by him| 
with peculiar interest. | 

The envoy was not long without material. Be-| 


fore he left Berlin, he had the following despatch | 


to write to the Earl of Holdernesse— 


My Lord,—This morning, about seven o'clock, 
Monsieur Oppen, an officer in the Guards, arrived 
here from the Prussian army. He had: no letters, 
only a scrap of paper without date, which he was | 
directed to deliver to the queen-mother, in which | 
was written with a pencil, in the king’s own hand, | 
that his troops had beaten the Austrians, plafte cou- | 
ture, that he reckoned his loss about two thousand, | 
and that of the Austrians at fuur thousand men. 


This was a hard-fought but indecisive action. 
The Austrians, under Marshal Browne, were the | 
assailants; and the engagement continued from | 
morning till past mid-day, when they retreated ; 
but they numbered two thirds more than the Prus- 
sians, their force being nearly seventy thousand to 
about forty thousand. | 
But a more important success immediately fol-| 
lowed. The Saxon army, amounting to sixteen | 
thopsand, had been surrounded in their fortified 
camp at Pirna; the fortifications were so strong | 
that the only hope of reducing them was by 
famine. ‘To the universal astonishment, they 
suddenly quitted this impregnable position, and 
marched into a defile, where they could neither 
advance nor retreat. The king offered them con- 
ditions, which they accepted ; and Mitchell, who 
had waited at Berlin only for the royal permission 
to join the army, arrived just in time to see the 
surrender ; and, what was more curious still, the | 
quiet transfer of their allegiance to the Prussian | 
service. He thus writes— 
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Octoher 21, 1756. 

On Sunday, the 17th, the Saxon troops, preceded: 
by their general officers, crossed the Elbe. * * * * 
Thence they marched into a plain in the neighbor- 
hood, and, after passing between two battalions of 
Prussian guards, they were received by the battal- 
ions of the Prince of Prussia’s regiments, drawn 
up on the right and left. They were then formed 
into a hollow square, and had the articles of war 
read, and ‘the military oath administered to them, 
in the presence of Prince Maurice of Anhalt-Des- 
sau, or of Prince Ferdinand, the King of Prussia’s 
brother. The soldiers were all armed; but the 
officers, almost to a man, refused to enter into the 
Prussian service. 

The whole Saxon army consisted of sixteen 
thousand, of which three thousand were horse afid 
dragoons. The soldiers are extremely well-look- 
ing, mostly young men, and do not seem to have 
suffered for want of provisions during the blockade 
of five weeks. The cavalry have suffered more— 
many of their horses are ruined. 


But we are not to suppose that this association 
with the mighty of the earth, and these exhibi- 
tions of capitulating armies were without their 
drawbacks. ‘The Prussian king’s politics were 
always subtle, the English cabinet was already 
tottering, and the campaign was already prolonged 
into winter. The envoy’s correspondence at length 
sinks into complaint, and his description of his 
harassed life might make a man shrink from the 
honors of travelling diplomacy. He writes in 
November from Seidlitz— 


I am here in a very awkward situation—quite 
out of my element; and though | have great reason 


| to be satisfied with the King of Prussia’s manner 


of treating me, I wish I was at Berlin again, or 
rather in England, notwithstanding the absurd 
speeches that I should hear in Parliament. 

The Prussian camp is no place of pleasure. 
Neither convenience nor luxury dwell here. You 
are well provided with everything, if you bring it 
along with you. I find ] must increase my equi- 
page, or sf@rve. All my family are like spectres. Tt 
is true I am fed at the king’s table, because he de- 
sired me to leave my equipage at Dresden. The 
Duke of Newcastle has this encouraging paragraph 
in his letter: ‘1 will forward your demands for 
the expenses of your. journey, whenever you send 
them over in a proper manner to my Lord Holder- 
nesse.’’ I have spent a great deal of money, and 
have hardly the necessaries of life, and none of its 
comforts. 


Correspondence of this intimate kind gives us 
a true view of that life which the world in gen- 
eral sees so gilded and glittering. It thus has a 
value superior to even its historical interest. It 
tells the humbler conditions of life to be content 
with their fate ; and perhaps demonstrates that, 
like the traveller among mountains, the higher 
man goes, the more slippery is his path, and the 
more stormy his atmosphere. The secretary of 
state thus writes :— 

November, 1766. 

Mr. Pitt (Chatham) has been laid up with a 
severe fit of the gout ever since his nomination to 
office, which has greatly retarded business. I think 
his opinions on foreign affairs, now he is in place, 
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are exactly the same with mine, however different 
they were some time ago. Tempora mutantur et 
nos, &c. I hope you will never find that maxim 
applicable to your old friend in Arlington Street. 
I knew long ago of some private letters written to | 
you by the Duke of Neweastle. You were in the | 
right not to discover a secret entrusted to you ; but | 
though—for reasons you know—I bore this from 
him, such matters must cease for the future with 
others. 1 therefore insist that I may know directly 
if any other person in the administration offers to 
correspond with you. While I remain in business 
I will do the duty of my office myse/f, and without 
submitting to those disagreeable -interruptions I 
have met with from others; nor will I hencefor- 
ward be led by persons of my own age, and less 
emperience. 

In short, dear Mitchell, if I stay in, I must now 
have my share of the eake ; and if you hear I con- 
tinue, depend upon it | have succeeded in what I 
think just and yeasonable pretensions. A volume 
would not explain to you the transactions of these 
Jast six weeks. We have five administrations in 
one day, and none existing at night. 

The Parliament will produce a motley scene next 
week ; you are happy to be out of the scrape. 


The 


next campaign was one of still greater 
political perplexity, and of still more desperate 
fighting. It was signalized by the then mm sane 


of number of four pitched battles ; but the French 


war has since accustomed history to more ruinous 


and more frequent conflicts. The first engage- 
ment was the battle of Prague, thus hastily 


sketched in a flying despatch to Lord Holder- 
nesse — 
May 6. 

* Thave the honor to acquaint your lordship that 
this day, a little before ten o'clock in the morning, 
a general engagement began between the Prussian 
and Austrian armies, which lasted till half an hour 
past two in the afternoon. 
and small arms was dreadful ; but I can yet give no 
account of particulars on either side. All we know 
is, that the left of the Prussians, commayded by the 
king, attacked the right of the Austrians, and, after 
a very obstinate resist: ance, drove them from the 
field of battle. The Prussian hussars and cavalry 
are now in full pursuit of them, and the right wing 
of the Austrians are now retiring towards the 
Zasawa. The right of the Prussians attacked the 
left of the Austrians, have likewise defeated them, 
and drove them towards the Moldau. <A great 
part of their infantry have thrown themselves into 
Prague. 


‘The place where this action happened is in the 


high grounds on the other side of Prague. ‘The | 
King of Prussia’s army, afier the junction with | 
Marshal Schwerin, might be seveuty or eighty | 


thousand men; and that of the Austrians upwards | 
of one hundred thousand—the deserters say one | 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

I can say nothing of the loss on either side 
which must be considerable. But the whole Prus- 
sian army are now in tears for the loss of Marshal 
Schwerin, one of the greatest officers this, or per- 
haps any, country has produced, and one of the best 
ofmen. The King of Prussia is well, but greatly 
afflicted for the loss of Marshal Schwerin. 


This victory cost a terrible sacrifice of human 


life. 


The fire of the artillery | 


,| and threw the whole movement 


The victors had eighteen thousand men! almost desperation. 
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hors-de-combat ; the vanquished had twenty-four 
| thousand killed, wounded, and taken. The strug- 
| gle was long doubtful. At one period of the day, 
the Prussian infantry, moving through a defile, 
| recoiled from the showers of ball w hich swept the 
| head of the defile; the marshal rushed forward to 
the front, and taking a standard from its bearer, 
led back the column, and charged the enemy. In 
|this charge the gallant old man was struck by a 
| ball, and fell. He was seventy-two. 

This battle was useless, for all its fruits were 
lost immediately after ; but in a military sense it 
was justifiable, for it was fought to prevent the 
junction of Marshal Daun with General Browne, 
whose army protected Prague. Its effects in Eng- 
land, however, were greatly to increase the popu- 
lar feeling in favor of Frederick. <A letter from 
Lord Holdernesse gives a strong picture of the 
public excitement — 


May 20, 1757. 

Dear Mitchell,—A fishing-boat despatched by 
Colonel Yorke, (Sir Joseph,) brought us, last 
night, the news of the great and glorious victory 
obtained by the King of Prussia, near Prague, on 
the 6th inst., which fortunate event has filled the 
| court and the whole nation with the highest joy, 
and raised the admiration we already had of his 
Prussian majesty’s heroism to the highest pitch. 
Women and ‘children are singing his praises; the 
most frantic marks of joy appear in the public 
| streets ; he is, in short, become the idol of the 
people. It only remains that we make a proper 
use of those advantages, and neither suffer our- 
selves to be elated beyond bounds, nor to lose pre- 
cious moments. 





But, from the beginning, the struggle was un- 
}equal between Austria and Prussia. Nothing but 
a miracle eould make a country then but of five 
millions vanquish a country of thirty; and the 
| prodigious rapidity with which the Austrian 
armies were recruited after the severest losses, 
made perpetual battles actually necessary to keep 
| them at bay. The Prussians had blockaded Prague. 
An Austrian force of forty-two thousand, or up- 
wards, was advancing to raise the blockade; and 
Frederick, with his usual promptitude, rushed to 
|meet it on its march, with thirty-two thousand. 
The armies met at Kaurzim, 
'Kolin.) The battle began at noon, and was car- 
ried into night. The Prussians attacked; the 
| Austrian positions were too strong for even the 
impetuosity and the perseverance of their brave 
assailants. 


(better known as 


The Prussians, after driving them 
from two heights, were ascending the third, when, 
from some mistake, their flank was exposed. The 
Austrian cavalry, then the finest on the continent, 
bers instant advantage of the misfortune, charged, 
into confeaion. 
The battle was lost; and though the king re- 
tained the honor of the day by resting that night 
on the field, the result was unequivocal, in a retro- 
grade march next day, and the raising of the 
| blockade of Prague. 

| This battle diminished his army by thirteen 

|thousand men! The king exposed himself with 
At last his staff remonstrated 
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with him on his gallant obstinacy, and one of his 
officers even exclaimed, ‘‘ Does your Majesty 
mean to storm those batteries alone ?”” 

Frederick was now in the deepest distress. 
The Austrian hussars had advanced to the gates 
of Berlin, and even levied a contribution on the 
city. The scandalous convention by which the 
Hanoverian army laid down its arms, let loose its 
French assailants ; and Prussia was about to be 
crushed by a weight of force then unexampled in 
European hostilities. On this occasion the envoy 
speaks in the spirit of a man who saw no hope 
fur the king, but to save himself by a negotiation 
in which he must concede everything, or take his 
chance of an honorable death in the field. But 
he strikingly reminds the British cabinet of the 
probable consequences of disaster to Prussia. 


If the King of Prussia should be ruined, or 


oblized, from necessity, to throw himself into the | 


arms of Fraace, (which he has no inclination to 
do,) my duty obliges me to put your lordship in 
mind what the situation of England will be next 
year, without a single friend on the continent to 
resist the whole undiverted power of France, insti- 
gated by the malice of the house of Austria, 
against which too early and too vigorous prepara- 
tions cannot be made, and | most heartily wish they 
may be effectual. 

I have but one imagination which comforts me, 
which arises from the insatiable ambition of the 
French. They have already ruined a great part 
of Germany, and reduced the house of Branden- 
burg ; they are at this moment masters of Germany, 
and have the empress-queen almost as much in 
their power as they have the King of Prussia. 
Now, it is not consistent with common sense to 
leave the house of Austria possessed of a greater 
degree of power than it ever had, and without a 
rival in theempire. I therefore flatter myself they 
will find some pretence to save the King of Prus- 
sia, which may embroil them with their new ally, 
and give a breathing-time to England. 

The British envoy, sagacious as he certainly 
was, here adopted the common error of conceiv- 
ing that the safety of England depended on her 
continental allies. The ery has been repeated in 
every war in which England has been subse- 
quently engaged; and the British diplomatist at 
foreign courts has habitually employed his in- 


- . . | 
genuity in the elaborate effort to warn us that the 


nati 





ne 
ti 


ial existence depended at ene time on the 
triumph of Prussia; at another, of Austria; or, 
at another, of Spain. All follies. 


these are 


The whole continent, not merely alienated from 


us, but combined against us, was not able 
shake the strength of England, during the last 
and bloodiest of all wars, urged by the last 
and bloodiest of all ambitions. In this foolish 


spirit, it has been echoed from one desponding 


. | 
party to another, that England was saved from 


ruin by the march from Moscow, then by the 
battle of Leipzig, then by the battle of Waterloo. 
England would have survived, if Napoleon had 
grasped every province of Prussia, if Liepzig 
had been a field of German massacre, and if 
Waterloo had only exhibited the bravery without 


| 
to 


in the evening the victory was complete. 
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the fortune of the British army. This style of 
talking is trifling and pusillanimous—it exhibits 
an utter forgetfulness of history, and an utter 
ignorance of the actual capacities of the country. 
England, if true to herself, is unconquerable, and 
might look on continental battles with no more 
personal consideration of the consequenees than 
if they were battles in the clouds. Still it will 
fully be admitted, that our continental alliances 
ought to be scrupulously sustained ; that, in the 
event of war with any of the continental pow- 
ers, it must be of importance to have as few ene- 
mies, and as many friends, as we can; and that- 
there can be no more short-sighted sense of the 
true interests of England than insult to foreign 
thrones, under the shallow pretext of forwarding 
the privileges of the people. Monarchs are the 
natural allies of a monarchy—rebe!s are the natu- 
ral enemies of all government ; and the aitempt 
to create liberty on the continent, by encouraging 
the absurdities of the rabble, is only to waste the 
noble influence of England in the most hopeless 
of all projects, and to degrade the national charac- 
ter by the abuses of the national principles. 

Tie proverbial uncertainty of war was now 
about to be vividly illustrated by a new phase of 
Frederick’s varied career. The French army, 
under the Prince Soubise, had poured into the 
centre of Germany in great force, and Marshal 
Keith, a gallant Scot, distinguished in the service 
of Prussia, was sent to check their irruption. 
The result was one of the most extraordinary 
victories on record. Frederick had arrived at 
Rosbach with but eighteen thousand men; the 
French and imperialists, amounting to sixty thou- 
sand, made sure of his capture. It was even said 
that the Prince de Soubise had already sent a 
courier to Paris announcing it, and the ruin of the 
whole army. The French officers, in the spirit 
of their nation, actually scoffed at the idea of war 
with so small a kingdom as Prussia. They said 
‘it was doing Monsieur le Marquis de Branden- 
bourg too much honor to carry on a sort of war 
with him.” 

On the Gth of November, Soubise advanced ; 
| the king then formed his plan of attack. It was 
| to fall on the enemy before they had tine to form. 








| The general of calvary, Seydlitz, was to turn the 
| enemy's horse and fall on their infantry in the aet 
lof formation. ‘The two armies moved parallel to 
| each other, until Seydlitz had turned the enemy’s 
right unseen. The Prussian infantry were in 
movement after him; but seeing, with the quick 
eye of a thorough soldier, a favorable moment, he 
galloped in front of his squadrons, threw up his 
meerschaum in the air, as the signal for attack, 
and plunged into the eaemy’s columus. ‘Two 
| Austrian cuirassier regiments and two French bat- 
talions fought stoutly, but they were overwhelmed. 
|All thenceforth was confusion. Though the 
king’s infantry had seareely been engaged, the 
enemy's infantry had been driven together in a 
mass, and, on nightfall, had broken up. 


} 


By six 
Six 


| 
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thousand prisoners were taken, with five generals 
and three hundred officers. The allied army lost, 
on the whole, ten thousand men; the Prussians 
about four hundred in killed and wounded. They 
tgok seventy guns, fifteen standards, &c. 

This vietory spread universal exultation through 
Germany. It was seareely to be called a German 
defeat, for the weight of the action fell on the 
French. It was regarded as a trial of strength 
between the German and the Frenchman. The 
victory made the king a national champion. 

Many years after the battle, the inhabitants of 
the vicinity erected a pillar as its memorial. In 
the disastrous days of Prussia in our time, Napo- 
leon, after surveying the scene of the battle, ordered 
the pillar to be conveyed to Paris. But, on the 
day before the first entrance of the allies into Paris, 
in 1814, the veterans of the Invalides threw the 
pillar into the Seine, that it might not be restored 
to the Prussians. After the victory of Leipzig, 
however, an iron column was placed on the site 
of the old memorial. 

The victory gave occasion to one of Frederick's 
bons-mots. The conversation at table turned on 
the comparative style of living among the German 
princes ; the king pronounced that of the Prince 
Hildburg-Hausen to be the most magnificent, 
** for,” said he, ‘he keeps thirty thousand run- 
ners.”’ (The prince had commanded the German 
troops who were beaten along with Soubise.) 

But all was vicissitude in this campaign. While 
the king was triumphing in one quarter, he was 
all but ruined in another. The Duke of Bevern, 
commanding in Silesia, was attacked by a force 
80 overpowering that the province was soon in the 
hands of the Austrians. ‘Their purpose was now 
to fall upon the king, and extinguish him. Fred- 
erick, in this knowledge, made an appeal to the 
loyalty of his generals; and, declaring that he 
had no alternative but victory or death, offered to 
give his dismission to any officer who was unwill- 
ing té follow him further. The whole levée 
burst into protestations of fidelity ; and the king 
marched to fight the Austrians at Leuthen, under 
the command of Prince Charles of Lorraine, as- 
sisted by the most distinguished of their generals, 
Marshal Daun. But this was the battle of despair. 
In the king’s last speech to his officers, he said— 
** Should I fall, and not be able to remunerate the 
services which you have rendered me, the country 
must do it. Now, go to the camp, and repeat to 
the regiments what I have said to you.” 

On the morning of the 5th, at daybreak, the 
Prussians moved. On their march they fell in 
with cavalry pushed forward under the well-known 
General Wostitz. 


overwhelmed, and Wostitz, furious at his misfor-| 


tune, rushing into the midst of the Prussian cav- 
alry, received fourteen wounds, of which he died 
two days after. 

Among the prisoners was a deserter, a French- 
man. The king questioned him, ‘* Why did you 
leave me?”’ ‘* The fact is,’? answered the de- 
serter, ‘‘ things were going on very badly with 


The Austrians were instantly | 
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|us.*? ‘* Come, come,” replied Frederick, proba- 
‘bly amused by the fellow’s nonchalance in a mo- 
‘ment of such peril to himself, *‘ let us fight another 
‘battle to-day. If I am beaten, we shall desert 
| together to-morrow.’’ He then sent him back to 
join his old regiment. 


| The king’s maneuvre, on his advance, was so 
'dexterous that, even to the experienced eye of 
Daun, he appeared to be in retreat. 
sians are off,’’ said he to Prince Charles ; “ let us 


‘“*The Prus- 


not disturb them.’’ ‘The cautious marshal always 


| practised the maxim of ‘‘a bridge of gold fora 


retreating enemy.’’ But the hasty prince resolved 


on a battle. He was speedily to feel the hazard of 
such an antagonist as Frederick. The mancuvre 
was intended to throw the whole force of the Prus- 
sians on the Austrian left wing. It succeeded 
perfectly. The wing was turned, and, after a 
brief resistance, was driven from the field. The 
village of Leuthen, the centre of their position, was 
then stormed ; but the Austrian artillery was pow- 
erful, and every attack cost great slaughter. The 
battle was now for a while doubtful—but it was at 
last decided by a charge of cavalry. The Austrian 
general, Luchesi, had attempted to fall with his 
troopers on the Prussian flank ; but, in the act, he 
was unexpectedly charged by the main body of the 
Prussian cavalry. Luchesi fell, his cavalry were 
broken, and the battle was at an end. The rest 
was the capture of the separate posts of the Aus- 
trians, and the pursuit of the right wing, which, 
though not engaged, had disbanded. This success 
was unexampled. The Prussians took twenty 
thousand prisoners, one hundred and sixteen guns, 
fifty-one pair of colors, and four thousand baggage 
wagons. The Austrians left seven thousand four 
hundred men on the field. The victors lost, in 
killed and wounded, six thousand men. This vic- 
tory produced a prodigious effect on the public 
opinion of Europe. -‘To have won two pitched 
battles, with inferior numbers, and in the midst of 
political difficulties, with all his conquests torn 
from him, and his capital insulted and laid under 
contribution, appeared like the work of romance. 
The king was, from that moment, the first of Eu- 
ropean generals. He was the invincible Frederick 
the Great in German lips; the Protestant hero, by 
a still more honorable title, in England. Germany 
then first felt that she had poets, and a theme for 
poetry. Bards sprang up on every side, and the 
Prussian king’s exploits were sung in palace, cot- 
tage, and bivouac. The war-songs of Glein ex- 
hibited the true fire of poetry, and form stirring 
and noble records of the time to this day. 

Mitchell’s correspondence, on this important 
| oceasion, was exulting. On the 9th December, he 
writes— 





My Lord—This moment a chasseur has arrived 
‘from Silesia, with the news of a complete victory 
| obtained by his Prussian majesty on the 5th, be- 


tween Neumarkt and Lissa. The chasseur was 
| present in, and despatched from, the field of battle. 
;* * * * Jn a letter from the king to his brother, 
' Prince Henry, he says he had taken eight thousand 
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prisoners, many standards, colors, and cannon; | the battle of Leuthen, pronounced it a master-piece, 


that he had attacked with his right, et gu’il avait 
refusé la gauche, which had succeeded perfectly | 
well, parce qu’il avait tourné l’ennemi. 


The envoy, in his subsequent letters, collects 
intelligence from all quarters, and sends it in frag- | 
ments. | 


We have yet no relation of the victory of victo- | 
ries, but there are letters from the King of Prussia | 
which say that he expected soon to be master | 
of Breslau, and of the garrison and wounded in 
that town, amounting to ten thousand men. He 
computes the loss of the Austrians at thirty thou- 
sand. * * * * * What I write is almost incred- 
ible ; but two miracles, in the space of one month, 
two victories gained by the same handful of men— 
for the Prussian army, in the first action of the 5th 
of November, did not exceed eighteen thousand, 
and in the last might be from thirty to thirty-five 
thousand—have, I hope, restored affairs to a situa- 
tion I never expected to see them in. 


The merit of this diligence may be estimated 
from the difficulty of correspondence in those days 
of convulsion. In his first despatch on this sub- 
ject, so important to the English cabinet, he says: 


Tn case this letter should be stopped, I have pre- 
vailed with a Jew to write to his correspondent at 
the Hague a letter in Hebrew, which contains fur- 
ther particulars, &c., which he is directed forth- 
with to communicate to Colonel Yorke, (the Brit- 
ish Resident with the States of Holland.) 


We then have a curious specimen of the spirit 
of diplomacy. 


TO THE EARL OF HOLDERNESSE. 


December, 1757. 

My Lord—I have had some suspicion that Prince 
Henry is paving the way to a negotiation with 
France, without the knowledge of the king, his 
brother. 

The prince is very vain, and hates his brother, 
of whose greatness he is jealous ; at the same time, 
he has talents, but more cunning than real parts, 
and is French to the bone. 

I live well with him, but have carefully watched 
him. He owned to me the other day that he had 
taken upon himself to release Monsieur Martinfort, 
commissaire des vivres to Soubise’s army, taken at 
the battle of the 5th of November. The pretence 
for releasing him is, that Martinfort has no rank in 
the army, and therefore cannot be exchanged ; and 
that he will prevail on the Prince of Soubise to 
release, in his room, a Prussian counsellor, who 
was carried off as a hostage by the French. 

I know the prince’s way of thinking—ambition 
is his only principle. He imagined—looking on 
the state of the King of Prussia’s affairs as despe- 
rate—that he should have the glory of making 
peace. For this purpose, he first began to show 
an enormous partiality to the French officers, and 
to hold frequent and long conferences with Martin- 
fort, who is a shrewd, sensible man; and I am con- 
vinced that the prince flatters himself that he shall 
bring about something by his means. * * * * 
I judge it necessary to give your lordship these 
hints, that Martinfort may be properly watched in 

aris. 





Napoleon, in his memoirs of the campaigns of 
the great European generals, gave a high place to 





and declared it of itself sufficient to fix Frederick 
in the foremost rank of generalship. 

During this memorable year, the envoy frequently 
attended the head-quarters, and shared not merely 
the privations but the dangers of the campaign. 
Of this period he kept a diary, containing the more 
remarkable particulars, and giving a curious pic- 
ture of the harassing life, even of the highest rank, 
once engaged in war. But of this service there 
was soon to be an interruption. The Hanoverian 
convention had soured the King of Prussia’s mind 
against the English cabinet ; the failure of the ex- 
pedition against Rochfort—a failure, however, 
which arose simply from a precipitate embarkation, 
(for the English troops had, until that moment, 
driven everything before them)—and the delay of 
sending a fieet to the Baltic, were topics of irrita- 
tion at the Prussian court, which, of course, were 
first visited on the head of the envoy, and which, 
in return, he visited (with whatever reserve) on 
the head of the British cabinet. But Chatham had 
then succeeded to the direction of affairs, and he 
was not a man to take remonstrance patiently. 
The immediate result was the mission of Yorke to 
Berlin, and the recall of Mitchell. But another 
change in the public councils made Yorke’s «mis- 
sion only temporary, and Mitchell was ordered to 
remain ‘* until further orders.”’ 

The brilliant successes of Rosbach and Leuthen 
had raised the king’s military name to the highest 
rank, but they only increased the number of his 
enemies. The Russians, fresh in the field, admi- 
rably equipped for the campaign, and longing to 
gather German laurels, had poured down upon his 
army, exhausted as it was by incessant fighting, 
and almost hopeless of seeing an end to the war, 
but still proud of their reputation, and confident in 
their king. A letter from the envoy to Lord Hol- 
dernesse gives an animated though brief account 
of their first collision. 


Field of Battle, Zorndorf, 26th August, 1753. 

My Lord,—I have the satisfaction to accuaint 
your lordship, that yesterday, after an action which 
lasted ten hours, the King of Prussia has gained a 
victory over the Russian army, taken many pieces 
of cannon, and many colors and standards. 

The army marched in four columns. The whole 
cavalry made the fourth column. They arrived in 
a large open plain, edged with woods, about eight 
o’clock in the morning, and formed very quickly, 
as they had marched in order of battle. At nine 
in the morning, the whole army was formed. The 
vanguard began the action before the village of Zorn- 
dort, which had been set on fire by the enemy ; and 
as soon as the King of Prussia thought that he had 
gained their flank, he ordered the attack to be made 
by his left wing, while he refused his right. The 
cavalry, commanded by General Seidletz, formed 
a fourth line, which, after the infantry should have 
broken in upon that of the enemy, were to act on 
either flank, as occasion should offer. 

The fire of the artillery was terrible on both 
sides, and continued almost without interruption 
till the end of the battle. What added to the hor- 
ror of the spectacle was, that the Cossacks and 
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Calmucks had set fire to the villages all round,| On the 10th, about three in the morning, Genera} 
and a great number of Russian powder-wagons | Schmettau set fire to the suburb adjoining the Pirna 
blew up in the woods which surrounded the field. | Gate, and to many of the houses built on the edge 


ic ; ._ | of the fosse, apprehensive that they might be oceu- 
This was a tremendous conflict, and the partic- | pied by the enemy. I will not deseribe to your 


ulars of the loss on both sides made it amount to} Jordship the horror of this night, nor the terror and 
nearly 24,000, killed and wounded, of which the | confusion it struck into the poor inhabitants, as the 
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Prussian loss was about 4000. The Russians lost 
ninety pieces of cannon, standards, and several 
military chests, containing 858,000 roubles. The 
subsequent dispatches give us some idea of the 
feeling of men in the field, even though no 
actually combutants. In one of these the envoy 
says,— 


Ihave had many unpleasant moments of late— 
we were upon the very brink of destruction. The 
Russians fought like devils. The King of Prus- 
sia’s presence of mind saved us all. ‘There are 
many particulars which I would willingly write, 
but | ain almost dead with fatigue. Wouldto God 
I were out of this scene of horror and bloodshed! 


All now was anxiety. 


Last night the King of Prussia called me to him, 
between seven and eight o'clock, just after the 
battle ended, and told me that he had not time to 
write to the King (George II.) that night. He 
desired I should delay despatching a courier to 
England Gill the affair was ended; that, in the mean 
time, he would write a short letter to Berlin to 
keep up their spirits. 


ea 
C 


Such is the life of kings and generals. 

As the Russians continue firm in their position, 
I fear we shall have another action to-morrow, for 
which we are by no means well prepared. 


It is remarkable, in nearly all the great Prus- 
sian victories, how much the king owed to his 
cavalry. The battles of Rosbach and Leuthen 
were actually won by cavalry charges, and the 
value of cavalry seems to have been fully appre- 
ciated by Frederick. It is equally remarkable, 
that they scarcely appear to have been used since, 
except to repulse a charge, or to follow a broken 
enemy. ‘There is a fashion in those things. 
Napoleon relied on artillery. Wellington relied 
on infantry. The Russian and German generals, 
in the French war, relied upon redoubts and field- 
Works—a tactic perhaps pardly imposed on them 
by the nature of their troops, which were new to 
diseiplince, and, though brave, were unprepared for 
manwuvriug. But noveliy has great effect in 
war, aud the first general who will try the mo- 
mentum of cavalry oa a large scale will probably 
beat The common objcetion, that 
cavalry costs too much to bring it into the field 
in foree, is absurd; nothing can be too costly 
which wins the battle. 


his enemy. 


The envoy now went to Dresden, where the | 


Austrian generals had eolleeted a force, and com- 
menced the siege. Ilere he was the spectator of 
some severe aitacks, and had his share in the 
wretchedoess of war. On the Austrian demon- 
stration, tie general commanding in the city 
ordered the suburbs to be set on iire, to deprive 


the enemy of their cover for the assault 


| whole town seemed to he environed with flames. 
J mounted into one of the steeples, from which I 
| saw the most melancholy prospect—the poor fright- 
ened inhabitants running from the burning suburbs, 
with the wretched remains of their furniture, to- 
wards the Great Garden, and the whole cireuit of 
the town appearing in flames, ruins, and smoke. 


Marshal Daun next day remonstrated against 
this act, as contrary to the laws of war. The 
Prussian general replied ‘* that the marshal knew 
better, and that he must do his duty ; but that if 
the marshal wished to save the rest of the suburbs, 
he had only to withdraw his troops.”’ Daun 
replied, *‘ that he would receive no instructions 
how he was to attack.”” The military repartees 
passed away, but the people were ruined. 

The name of Dresden was familiarized to English 
| ears in the last war by the battles fought round it, 

and the sufferings of its inhabitants. It is difficult 

'to think of those calamities, and of the calamities 
to which every continental city is exposed in the 
first breaking out of hostilities, without a seuse 
of the superior security of our country, and, it is 
to be hoped, without a sense of the gratitude due 
for that security to the Supreme Disposer of the 
fates of nations. Of war England knows little but 
by her victories. 

The close of the Seven Years’ War, in 1763, 
released the envoy from the more arduous part of 
his service ; and in 1765 he returned to England, 
| and was made a Knight of the Bath, then an 
; honor much more restricted than now—the number 
| being few, and the reward unshared but by pub- 
j lie ministers and military men of the first dis- 
tinction. lis health at this period had been 

declining, and retaining his envoyship to the last, 
and with the same vigor of faculties, he died by 
ja short illness in June, 1771. Sir 








Andrew 


| 


| Mitchell was evidently a man of high spirit, clear 
| understanding, and active intelligence. 
| nals are bricf, yet interesti: 


ILis jour- 
and if, instead of 
| Writing a diary, he had given us a history, no man 


125 
| would have rendered a inore importaut account of 
| one of the most important periods of Europe. 
| The remaining career of Frederick we pass, as 
;a portion of universal history. Tis battles, his 
share in the fatal partition of Poland, the vigorous 
, adininistration which raised Prussia from a third- 
| rate state to a first, and from a population of five 
millions to one of three times the number, are 
| matters of high interest to the political philosopher. 
In the character of Frederick IL. there was much 
that no man of religious principle can applaud; 
, but the habits of France had been rendered infidel 
by the effects of popery on a lively and ingenious 
people. The religion which Voltaire and his 
| followers saw from day to day was not Christianity 
{—the miracles of supposed saints, and the worship 
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of a supposed Queen of Heaven, which revolted 


the common sense of mankind, extinguished the) 
implicit faith of these keen-witted Frenchmen. | 
The infidel was only a scoffer at a graver infidel-| 
ity. The wit of the Frenchman made his scoff | 
popular ; and the German, destined to be always, 
an imitator, was proud to follow the laugh, with-| 


neighbors. But these dreams seem to be past; 
and it must depend wholly on herself whether she 
shall disappoint a noble experiment, or shall 
establish an imperishable name; whether her 
emblem shall be the scaffold or the altar ; whether 
she shall be the great magazine of political com- 
bustion, or the great armory of political defence 


out attempting to examine the logic, of Voltaire. | to Europe ; whether the shade of the royal tree 


The later history of Prussia has grown in im- 


creat European power 
great European | 3 pen 


on the policy of Europe, she constitutes a prime | 
The French have trampled | 
her under foot, apparently only to give her the 
great lesson that the strength of a nation is in the | 
The cause which was lost by the | 
There | 
was no army in Europe which fell into such in-| 


mover of that policy. 


national virtue. 
army, was restored by the population. 


stant ruin; there was no population of Europe 
which started on its feet with such invincible 
vigor. No defeat was so desperate, no victory so 
memorable. The peasant restored the monarchy. 
Prussia has siuce been scourged in the common 
insurgency of the continent ; yet even that suffer- 
ing will be of infinite value, if it shall remind her | 
that the safety of thrones is in the religion of the 
people. ‘The connection is evident. _ Revolution 
is the natural tempter of man; it offers opulence 
to the poor, rank to the vain, agitation to the 
active, and power to the ambitious. To resist 
these original stimulants of our nature, what is 


No longer a dependent | 





there in the arm of kines, in the frowns of law, 
in the morals of philesophy? There must be a 
protector, not to be found among the dubious 
impulses or infirm decencies of this world. ‘That 
only protector is Religion ! 

Germany is irreligious. Its Protestant population 
is infidel, its Popish is sunk in the depths of super- 
stition. In neither is it Christian. Individuals 
may still protest, in the once famous land of 
Protestantism ; but the volumes with which Ger- 
many is now inundating the world are hostile to 
every principle of the Gospel. Germany must 
return to the Bible before her monarchs can sit 
safely in their palaces. The offer of constitutions 
to their people is only the offer of wine to the in- 
toxicated. It is the abuse of a noble gift, and the 
conversion of a source of natural vigor into the 
nutriment of a habitual vice. Prussia has now 4 
great vocation. Whatever share of rational 
liberty exists in Germany is to be sought for at 
her hands. She possesses the most enlightened 
intellect, the most vigorous learning, and the most 
inquiring spirit of Germany. Every man who 
wishes well to the progress of the continent must 
give his aspirations to the progress of Prussia. 
But her superior advantages will only insure the 
keener suffering, unless guided by superior virtue. 

Her late interference in the war of the Northern 
Duchies was suspicious; and the passion for 
naval power, and the hope of acquiring the pro- 
tectorate of Northern and Central Germany, may 
have betrayed her into encroachments on her 





shall shelter the fugitive principles of rational 
portance with the growing pressure of our time. | 
Prussia is no lenger a struggling state; she is a! 

! 


freedom, or direct the lightnings upon them. 
There can be no question that we live in times of 
vast political peril ; the pealing of the tempest 
has searcely sunk behind our march, when clouds 
gather on it before. New expedients are required 
to revive the preservative power of old principles. 
Religion is on its trial among ourselves ; but here 
it will not meet its catastrophe. The continent 
will be the scene of the great conflict; and 
Prussia, more probably than any other portion of 
the continent, will witness the severity of the 
struggle. It may be decided -even within the 
lapse of a few years, and by the exercise of her 
own wisdom, whether her throne shall stand forth 
the barren centre of German revolution, or a 
magnificent creation of power—a central temple, 
to which the nations of the continent shall come 
for the sacred fire, appointed to administer virtue 
to the living generation, and illustrate posterity. 





From the Examiner, 9 Nov. 
WEST INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 


We are glad to find the West Indians bestirring 
themselves in good earnest and in the right direction. 
The men of Jamaica have established an experi- 
mental association for the culture of cotton, have 
collected by subscription a respectable fund for the 
purpose, and have published seme letters of great 
intelligence, containing such satisfactory informa- 
tion that we are assured the successful result of 
cotton culture in the West Indies cannot any longer 
be a matter of doubt. The chief author of these 
judicious letters is Mr. Sullivan, a planter Jong 
resident in the island, but who, like others, had 
never been engaged in this branch of husbandry. 
We confine our attention at present chiefly to the 
information furnished by Mr. Sullivan. 

This gentleman and others have cultivated sev- 
eral species of cotton, both from Jamaican and 
American seed ; and, as far as the experiment has 
as yet proceeded, with eminent success. ‘ All the 
native species,”’ says Mr. Sullivan, ‘* are growing 
wild, and totally neglected, but I commenced col- 
lecting seeds too late, and had great difficulty in 
getting the different species I wanted. 1 will have 
no such difficulty next year, as I shall commence 
in proper time.” 

Mr. Sullivan, we believe, is mistaken in sup- 
osing the island species ef cotton to be native. 
“hey are all, no doubt, exotics, very probably first 
introduced from the continent by the Spaniards; 

for the Carib inhabitants of Jamaica were, if we 
remember well, unacquainted with the culture of 
the cotton plant. Most probably, indeed, the very 
varieties now introducing from America, are them- 
selves but the offspring of the cottons of Jamaica. 
But the Jamaica planters had so long neglected 
what ought throughout to have been the staple of 
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their agricultural industry, that they had forgotten 
all about it. 

The cotton plant, as some of our readers will 
know, is divided economically into two great 
classes, the ‘* black seed’’ and the ‘* green seed,’ 
the first a hardy plant, yielding an abundant crop, 
easily separated from the seed, but coarse in 
quality, and the last more delicate, giving a finer 
quality of wool, but separated from the seed with 
difficulty—a difficulty, however, overcome by the 
ingenious American invention, Whitney’s saw- 

in. Both classes consist of many varieties. 
Sew the question for the people of Jamaica is not 
the production of the finest quality of cotton, but 
that which is best fitted for the English market, 
and will yield the largest profit after paying rent, 
labor, and preparation. It may be the black seed 
cotton, from the kidney variety, which is a peren- 
nial shrub, or it may be sea-island, which of all | 
others affords the finest quality of cotton, but is the 
most difficult to rear. But any kind of cotton, it 
matters not which, will find a ready market in 
England; and we will venture to predict that 
Jamaica will never produce a quality so inferior as 
the Bengal or Surat, brought by a sea transport 
of four times the distance of Jamaica, and by a 
land carriage of at least three times the length of 
Jamaica from end to end. 

Mr. Sullivan and another of the letter-writers 
speak of course of the price of labor : 

“There is no danger of a failure from the 
climate and soil on the south side of this island, 
and native labor can be had at times for 1s. a day 
for men and 9d for women. But continuous labor 
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will not be required for cotton after the first three 
or four months, except in the picking season, and 
that being very light work they will prefer it to 


the weary and laborious operation of the hoe and 
the bill.” 

In another letter Mr. Sullivan observes : 

‘* After the money is raised the only stumbling- 
block is labor. This evil is obviated by the fact 
that while there is a scarcity of labor in some dis- 
tricts, there is plenty in others, so the thing is to 
look out for an estate in that locality where there 
is plenty of labor. Permit me to give you an 
instance. I live within two or three miles and a 
half of Lime Savanna, Four Paths, and Smoky 
Hall districts, in which are located about four 
thousand negroes, and I have the greatest difficulty 
of getting hands at Is. per day for men, and 9d. 
for women. Their work is generally very unsat- 
isfactory. They work six, sometimes six and a 
half hours a day, without using much exertion. | 
The strongest men and women will not do mare | 
than the weakest ones, and if you cut them down | 
even 14d. per day for short work, they will not 
return to your work. The greatest part of these 
people never work for any one, they cultivate their 
own grounds, and live in idleness the greater part 
of the year. Compare this statement with the 
fact, that last Saturday I mentioned this to a gen- 
tleman living by Porus, who assured me that from 
that township he ean get more Jabor than he 
requires for 6d. and that he at times gets it at 
fourpence-halfpenny a day. At this place, Porus, 
there are located about three thousand people; it 
is on the confines of Clarendon and Manchester. 
The land is poor, clayey savanna soil, and the 
patches that were formerly good are now worn out | 





| 
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and exhausted from repeated cultivation ; so that 
these people must labor for their bread, unless they 
get it by stealing and petty traffic.” 

It appears, from Mr. Sullivan’s statement, that 
the ordinary price of labor for a man is a shilling 
a-day, and for a woman ninepence; but that in 
some localities men’s wages are as low as sixpence 
and even fourpence half-penny a day. The day 
consists of six hours and a half, which is as much 
as can be obtained of the inferior labor of a Hindoo 
in his own country, and as much as ought in rea- 
son and conscience to be exacted of any tropical 
laborer whatsoever. The great want in the West 
Indies seems to be a continuity of labor, and it 
would appear from the letters now under consider- 
ation that this arises from very natural and obvious 
causes. The negro is often engaged in the culti- 
vation of his own fields when he is wanted by the 
planter, and cannot be expected to engage in labor 


| that he may consider less profitable or agreeable. 


If the Jamaica planter expects continuous Jabor, he 
must pay an additional price for it; for we can 
hardly suppose that a shilling a day is an adequate 
reward for harvest labor in Jamaica when a free 
negro in the United States can earn three shillings 
aday. Another of the letter-writers, Mr. Bravo, 
who complains of the want of continuous labor, or 
of labor at the very moment when it is wanted, 
himself frankly accounts for the cause of his em- 
barrassment. ‘I don’t attempt to hide the fact,” 
says he in the instance to which we call attention, 
‘*that the laborers were for the most part more 
profitably engaged in picking pimento, at which 
work they earn a much greater rate of wages than 
cotton or sugar can afford; and who can blame 
them for seeking the best pay ?”’ 

It would appear from this statement that had 
Mr. Bravo paid the same wages in proportion to 
the work done by the laborer as the owners of the 
pimento gardens, he would have had as many Jabor- 
ers as he could set his face to. If he did not, he 
had no right to complain of a scarcity of laborers. 
In this country, populous as it is, there is often a 
scarcity of labor in harvest time—additional wages 
are paid, and if any farmer determines to give no 
higher wages than the average of the year, he may 
be quite sure that he will get no workmen, and be 
in the awkward predicament of Mr. Bravo. 

And now that the Jamaicans are fairly engaged 
in the cultivation of the great staple of cotton, we 
further recommend to them, as we did before, to 
attend at the same time to another great staple— 
rice. Cotton is the produce of upland or dry lands, 
and rice of low lands, naturally or artificially irri- 
gated. Their seasons of cultivation, as well as 
their localities, are different, and they in no respect 
interfere with each other. Rice, although its native 
habitat is the equator and the tropics, is yet suc- 
cessfully cultivated by the Americans up to the 40° 
of north latitude. It cannot, therefore, fail in 
Jamaica; one of the countries for which Nature 
made it, abounding as it does in the means of arti- 
ficial irrigation. The cane will still continue to 
be the most profitable crop in a few fertile spots 
where it is not necessary to force it; but the natu- 
ral staples of Jamaica are for the mountain lands, 
coffee ; for the dry plains, cotton, and for the low 
lands, rice. Cviton flourishes in a great variety of 
soils wholly unsuited to the cane ; and rice, by dint 
of abundant water, flourishes in spite of soil. 
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From the Literary World. 
AN AMERICAN IDYL. 


Chanticleer: a Thanksgiving Story of the Pea- 
body Family. Boston: Mussey & Co. New 
York: Redfield. 


Tuis is a delightful little book, true in its Ameri- 
can conception, faithful in detail to its rustic origi- 
nals, harmonized from real life to the poetical 
moral beauty of the era with which it is asso- 
ciated. It isan American Idyl of the type which 
Mr. Longfellow has so successfully cultivated in 
Evangeline and Kavanagh: like it in its general 
subject matter, its foundation of native scenery | 
and character, though discriminated strongly from 
these in its mode of treatment. It has the resem- 
blanee to its brethren which the members them- 
selves of the Peabody family have for one another 
—of the same soil, but of diverse development. 
In Kavanagh we have the scholar, a certain quaint- 
ness of fancy, a certain vein of poetical thinking,— 
the author appears to bring elegant materials from 
all sides to decorate his subjects: there is nature, 
feeling, an exquisite perception of the picturesque, 
all subordinate to the writer’s bookish and trav- 
elled culture. In Chanticleer, the fusion of the 
writer’s mind With the subject leaves us nothing to 
look at but the subject itself. Though slight asa 
story, and with some important points rather sug- 
gestively made out than followed up, it impresses 
us with a sense of reality ; and we wonder, at its 
close, at the number of persons we have become 
acquainted with, and how well we know them. 
It is the sketch of a master; like the circle of 
Giotto, demonstrative as an acre of canvas. 

In this age of diffuse novels, which a friend 
compares to the old chancery papers, to be read 
by glancing at a catch word here and there ina 
dozen folios, a humble little volume of less than 
two hundred pages is in constant danger of extin- 
guishment. It is very likely to be kept quite out 
of sight for atime; but you will sometimes find 
these little barks riding the waters in safety after 
the large hulks have gone to the bottom. Big 
books are the evils of the day: they swell and 
swagger now, but posterity will resent the imper- 
tinence. It is your Rasselas or your Vicar of 
Wakefield which make long voyages. So, it is 
possibly a merit that Chanticleer is not a big book : 
if good, none the worse; if bad, certainly so 
much the better. 

In calling this story an Idyl, we have of course 
an idea of its rural or pastoral, and of its poetical 
character. ‘The scene is the country, and the 
treatment is imaginative. Where the ground is 
laid we are not precisely informed: ‘ The Old 
Homestead lies, on the map, in the heart of one 
of the early States of our dear American Union.”’ 
This is sufficient. The book is national—at 
home everywhere through the broad country where 
the festival is kept, and touches now two oceans 
and our midland sea, the Mexican Gulf. There is 
a negro woman in the story, and that necro woman 
might have her home equally in South Carolina or 
Massachusetts. We think southern readers of 
the book would admit at once their moiety of this 
proposition ; and though there is not an aboli- 
tionist, or the shadow of one, among the dramatis 
persone, we should like to see any one exhibit 
more of sympathy and honor than is shown in 
the portraiture, the essential humanity in black 





Mopsey. 


If we were to form a conjecture, however, as to 
the locality of Chanticleer, we should place it, 
perhaps, in our. own’ State, in old Westchester 
County, on the borders of Connecticut, or certainly 
not very far over the border—say somewhere 
among the rolling meadows and pleasant ruralities 
between the Purchase and Horse Neck. It is 
not adeep blue enough for Berkshire or Marble- 
head. 

Two leading ideas must always govern the 
appropriate sentiments of ‘Thanksgiving day—the 
autumnal feeling of age, reverence, reminiscence, 
and the presence of the widest, must liberal benevo- 
lence and charity. These, with fitting accessories, 
the author of Chanticleer has provided for in the 
person of one old man, the Patriarch of the family, 
Sylvester Peabody, who comes upon the scene 
connected with the old Revolutionary honors and 
the thorough Americanism of one hundred years. 
This is an extreme age, but it is authorized by 
occasional examples of genuine American veterans 
of the sound old stock; while its addition of a 
decade to the usual probabilities, lifts the character 
into acertain ideal—a conception which, whether 
the author would account for it in this way or not, 
is very happily preserved. See how the man and 
the landscape harmonize :— 


I see old Sylvester Peabody—the head of the Pea- 
body family—seated in the porch of his country 
dwelling, like an ancient patriarch in the calm of 
the morning. His broad-brimmed hat lies on the 
bench at his side, and his venerable white locks flow 
down his shoulders, which time, in one hundred sea- 
sons of battle and sorrow, of harvest and drouth, of 
toil and death, in all his hardy wrestlings with Old 
Sylvester, has not been able to bend. The old man’s 
form is erect and tall, and lifting up his head to its 
height, he looks afar, down the country road which 
leads from his rural door, towards the city. He has 
kept his gaze in that direction for better than an 
hour, and a mist has gradually crept upon his vision; 
objects begin to lose their distinctness; they grow 
dim or soften away like ghosts or spirits; the whole 
landscape melts gently into a pictured dew before 
him. Is old Sylvester, who has kept it clear and 
bright so long, losing his sight at last, or is our com- 
mon world already changing, under the old patri- 
arch’s pure regard, into the better, heavenly land ? 

It seemed indeed, on this very calm morning in 
November, as if angels were busy about the old 
homestead, transforming all the old familiar things 
into something better and purer, and touching them 
gently with a music and radiance caught from the 
very sky itself. As in the innocence of beauty, 
shrouded in sleep, dreams come to the eye-lids which 
are the realities of the day, with a strange loveli- 
ness—the fair country lay as it were in a delicious, 
dreamy slumber. The trees did not stand forth 
boldly with every branch and leaf, but rather seemed 
gentle pictures of trees; the sheep-bells from the 
hills tinkled softly, and as if whispering a secret to 
the wind; the birds sailed slowly to and fro on the 
air; there was no harshness in the low of*the herds, 
no anger in the heat of the sun, nor a sight nora 
sound, near by nor far off, which did not partake of 
the holy heauty of the morning, nor sing, nor be 
silent, nor stand still, nor move, with any other than 
a gliding sweetness gnd repose, or an under-tone 
which might have been the echo here on earth of a 
better sphere. 


In action, this character blends a vein of humor- 
ous charity, which is touching as it partakes some- 
what of dotage, while it is idealized into a picture 
of Christian benevolence. This is equally origi- 
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nal and powerful. For example, there is a certain 
local colony of vagabond Africans in the neighbor- 
hood of the farm, idle, improvident, and earning 
nothing, but always living on, the terror and 
reproach of the region: ‘a settlement of colored 
people, who lived from hand to mouth, and seemed 
to be fed, like the ravens, by some mystery of 
Providence.”’ At a critical moment, on the eve 
of ‘Thanksgiving, a descent is made upon the poul- 


try, and some of the richest of the feathered spoil | 


carried into captivity. Great is the family con- 
sternation, and fierce the kitchen invective; but 
the weak old saan hasan amiable solicitude for the 
colony of ** niggers on the hill.’? He keeps them 
as an erperimentum crucis of his benevolence, and 
does thei 2 good turn from pretty much the same 
impulses with which a flagellant Trappist would 
select the most knotted cord or the wiriest shirt 
for his lacerations. The ‘ niggers’? were the 
severest test and infallible demonstration of old Syl- 
vester’s benevolence. The theft is announced :— 


ee hie 
ails 


is all our own fault,’’ said old Sylvester, 
promptly. ‘* We should have remembered this was 
thanksgiving time, and sent them something to stay 
their ston Poor creatures, I always wondered 
how they got along! Send ’em some bread, Mopsey, 
for they can never do anything with fowls without 
bread!’’ 

** Send ’em some bread!’? Mopsey rejoined, grow- 
ing blacker and more ugly of look as she spoke: 
**Send *’em whips, and an osifer of the law!—the 
four fattest of the coop!”’ 

** Never mind,”’ said old Sylvester. 

** Six of the tend’rest young ’uns!”? 

** Never mind that,’’ said old Sylvester, 

**T’d have them all in the county jail before sun- 
down,’’ urged Mopsey. 

** Oliver, we will go in to tea,’’ continued the 
patriarch. ‘* We have enough for tea, Mopsey ?’’ 

** Yes, quite enough, Mas’r.’’ 

‘© 'lhen,’’ cried the old man, striking his staff on 
the ground with great violence, rising to his full 
height, and glowing like a furnace, upon Mopsey, 
** then, I say, send ’em some bread!’’ 


-™ 
ns. 


Again, Old Benevolence silences a family jar by 
ordering off the two best pies to the * hills.” 

The sentiment of the season is brought to a full 
exhibition in the Thanksgiving Sermon, and in 
the clearing up scenes of mystery solved, restitu- 
tion made, errors acknowledged in the closing 
chapter, not forgetting the ever-to-be-remembered 
and never-forgotten turkey, pumpkin, and dinner. 
An olla ofall these will show the spirit of the 
book :— 


THE SERMON. 


Some two hundred years ago, our ancestors, (he 
said,) finding themselves more comfortable in the 
wilderness of the new world, than they could have 
reasonably looked for, set apart a day of Thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for his manifold mercies. 
That day, God be praised, has been steadily observed 
throughout this happy land, by cheerful gatherings 
of families, and other festive and devotional observ- 
ances, down to the present time. Our fathers cove- 
nanted, in the love of Christ, to cleave together, as 
brethren, however hard the brunt of fortune might 
be. That bond still continues. ‘We may not live (he 
went on, in the very spirit and letter of the first 
Thanksgiving discourse ever delivered amongst us) 
as retired hermits, each in our cell apart, nor inquire, 
like David, how liveth such a man? How is he clad? 
How is he fel? He is my brother, we are in league 
together, we must stand and full by one another. Is 


| 
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his labor harder than mine ? 
Hath he no bed to lieon? I have two—l will lend 
him one. Hath he no apparel? I have two suits— 
I will give him one of them. Eats he coarse food, 
bread and water, and have I better? Surely we will 
part stakes. He is as good a man as I, and we are 
bound each to the other; so that his wants must be my 
wants; his sorrows my sorrows; his sickness my 
sickness; and his welfare my welfare; fur I am as 
he is; such a sweet sympathy were excelient, com- 
fortable, nay, heavenly, :nd is the enly maker and 
conserver of chuvches and commonwealths, * * #* 
Yea, we may have churches, schoels, hospitals 
abounding—bat these are mere lath and mortar, if 
we have not also, within our own hearts, a church 
where the pure worship ever goeth en, a school where 
the true knowledge is taught, a hospital, the deor 
whereof standeth constantly open, into which our fel- 
low-creatures are welcomed, 
ties are first cared for with all kindness and tender- 
ness. If these be our inclinings this day, let us be 
reasonably thankful on this Thanksgiving morning. 
Let such as are in health be thankful for their good 
case; and such as are out of inealth be thankful that 
they are no werse. Let such as are rich be thankful 
for their wealth (f it hat honestly come by;) 
and let such as are poor be thankful that they have 
no such charge upon their souls. Let old fulks be 
thankful for their wisdom in knowing that young 
folks are fools; and let young ones be thankful that 
they may live to see the time when they may use the 
same privilege. Let lean folks be thankful for their 
spare ribs, which are not a burden in the harvest- 
field; fat folks may laugh at lean ones, and grow 
fatter every day. Let married folks be thankful for 
blessings both little and great; let bachelors and old 
maids be thankfal fur the privilege of kissing other 
folks’ babies, and great geod may it de them. 

With what a glow of mutual friendship ihe quaint 
preacher was warming the plain old meeting-house on 
that thanksgiving day! 

Finally, and to conclude, (he went on in the lan- 
guage of a chronicle of the time:)—Let no man lock 
upon a turkey to-day, and say, “This also is 
vanity.’? What is the life of man without creature- 
comforts, and the stomach of the son of man with no 
aid from the tin-kitchen? Despise not the day of 
small things, while there are pullets on the spit, and 
let every fowl have fair play, between the jaws of thy 
philosophy. Are net puddings male to be sliced, 
and pie-crust to be broken? Go thy ways, then, 
according to good sense, good cheer, good appetite, 
the governor’s proclamation, and ev other good 
thing under the sun:—vender thanks for all good 
things of this life, and good cookery ameng the rest; 
eat, drink, and be merry; make not a lean laudation 
of the bounties of Providence, but let a lively gusto 
follow a long grace. Feast thankfully, and feast 
hopingly; feast in good will to all mankind, Graham- 
ites included; feast in the full and joyous persuasion, 
that while the earth remaineth, seed-time and har- 
vest, dinner-time, pudding-time, and supper-time, 
are not likely to go out of fashion;—feast with exult- 
ing confidence in the continuance cf cooks, kitchens, 
and orthodox expounders of Scripture and the consti- 
tution in our ancient, blessed, and fat-sided common- 
wealth—feast, in short, like a good Christian, prov 
ing all things, relishing all things, hoping all things, 
expecting all things, and enjoying all things. Leta 
good stomach for dinner go hand in hand with a good 
mind for sound doctrine. Let us all be thankful that 
a gracious Providence hath furnished each and all 
with a wholesome and bountiful dinner this day; 
and, if there be none so furnished, let him now make 
it known, and we will instantly contribute thereto of 
our separate abundance. There are none who mur- 
mur—we all, therefore, have a thanksgiving dinner 


Surely I will ease him. 


and where theiv infirmi- 
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waiting for us; let us hie home cheerily, and in 
a becoming spirit of mirth and devotion partake 
thereof. 


A KITCHEN SCENE AT HOME. 


If the quaint preacher had urged the rational 
enjoyment of the thanksgiving cheer from the pulpit, 
Mopsey labored with equal zeal at home to have it 
worthy of enjoyment. At an early hour she had 
cleared decks, and taken possession of the kitchen: 
kindling, with dawn, a great fire in the oven for the 
pies, and another on the hearth for the turkey. But 
it was from the oven, heaping it to the top with fresh 
relays of dry wood, that she expected the thanksgiv- 
ing angel to walk in all his beauty and majesty. In 
performance of her duty, and from a sense only that | 
there could be no thanksgiving without a turkey, she 
planted the tin oven on the hearth, spitted the gob- 
bler, and from time to time, merely as a matter of 
absolute necessity, gave it a turn; but about the) 
mouth of the great oven she hovered constantly, like | 
@ spirit—had her head in and out at the opening | 
every other minute; and, when at last the pies were | 
slided in upon the warm bottom, she lingered there 
regarding the change they were undergoing with the 
fond admiration with which a connoisseur in sunsets 
hangs upon the changing colors of the evening sky. 
The leisure this double duty allowed her was employed 
by Mopsey in scaring away the poultry and idle 
young chickens which rushed in at the back entrance 
of the kitchen in swarms, and hopped with yellow 
legs about the floor with the racket of constant 
falling showers of corn. Upon the half door open- 
ing on the front the red rooster had mounted, and 
with his head on one side observed with a knowing 
eye all that went forward; showing perhaps most 
interest in the turning of the spit, the impalement of 
the turkey thereon having been with him an object 
of special consideration. 

The highly colored picture of Warren at Bunker- 
Hill, writhing in his death-agony, on one wall of the 
kitchen, and General Marion feasting from a potato, 
in his tent, on the other, did not in the least attract 
the attention of Mopsey. She saw nothing on the 
whole horizon of the glowing apartment but the pies 
and the turkey, and even for the moment neglected 
to puzzle herself, as she was accustomed to in the 
pauses of her daily labors, with the wonders and 
mysteries of an ancient dog-eared spelling-book which 
lay upon the smoky mantel. 

A DEMONSTRATION. 

The captain, the great knife and fork in hand, was 
ready to advance. 

** Stop a moment, Charley,’’ old Sylvester spoke 
up, ‘* give us & moment to contemplate the turkey.”’ 

**T would there were just such a dish, grand- 
father,’’ the captain rejoined, ‘* on every table in the 
land this day, and if I had my way there would be.’ 

‘*No, no, Charley,’’ the grandfather answered, 
‘if there should be, there would be. There is One 
who is wiser than you or L.”’ 

*¢ It would make the man who would do it,’’ Oliver 
suggested, ‘‘ immensely popular: he might get to be 
elected President of the United States.’’ 

**It would cost a large sum,’’ remarked William 
‘Peabody, the merchant. 

*< Let us leave off considering imaginary turkeys, 
and discuss the one before us,’’ said old Sylvester; 
** but I must first puta question, and if it ’s answered 
with satisfaction, we’ll proceed. Now tell me,’ he 
said, addressing himself to Mr. Carrack, who sat in a 
sort of dream, as if he had lost his identity, as he 
had ever since the night adventure in the fez-cap and 
red silk cloak : ‘* Now tell me, Tiffany, although you 
have doubtless seen a great many grand things, such 
as the Alps, and St. Peter’s church at Rome, has 





your eye fallen in with anything wherever you trav- 
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elled over the world, grander than that thanksgiving 
turkey ?”’ 

Mr. Carrack, either from excessive modesty or total 
abstraction, hesitated, looked about him hastily, and 
not till the captain called across the table, ‘*‘ Why 
don’t you speak, my boy ?’’ and then, as if suddenly 
coming to, and realizing where he was, answered at, 
last, with great deliberation, ‘‘ It is a fine bird.’’ 


There is much to be said of the family gather- 
ing ;—portraits naturally relieved of that happy, 
healthy fellow, Captain Saltonstall, of an old mer- 
chant who had introduced care with money into 
his household, (a glimpse of the skeleton in the 
closet,) the fine city lady, for whom a good word 
is said at last, of Miriam (a delicately touched 
heroine)—of the invincible homely logic of black 
Mopsey. Chanticleer, the sentinel guardian of 
the family prosperity, sounds an opportune note or 
two at an occasional ‘crisis’? of the story—is by 
no means overworked (as he might have been) as 
a hero, and is decidedly worthy his imposing stand 
on the title-page. The story we leave for the 
reader. But we should not forget to compliment 
the author on his pure, felicitous style, which is of 
simple every-day texture, yet choice and refined— 
a commendable example of good Saxon—every- 
where illuminated by idiomatic grace and an enli- 
vening fancy. For a conceit of the latter kind we 
have seldom met anything happier than the descrip- 
tion of the smoke from the thanksgiving chimney, 
so quaintly suggestive of the thanksgiving hospi- 
talities—‘*‘ circling upward and winding about in 
the sunshine as though it had been a delicate cork- 
screw uncorking a great bottle or square old flask 
of a delicious vintage.” 





From the National Intelligencer. 
Haw-ho-noo; or, Records of a Tourist. By 
Cuartes Lanman, author of ‘ Letters from the 
Alleghany Mountains,’ &c. Philadelphia ; Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co. 


Tus, we believe, is the fifth publication of this 
still young author. His first book, a volume of 
Essays, written with great sprightliness of manner, 
and showing him to possess much feeling for the 
beautiful and touching in nature and society, was 
followed by the histories of three successive tours— 
to the sources of the Mississippi and Lake Supe- 
rior; to the river Saguenay, in Lower Canada 3. 
and to the romantic scenery of the Alleghanies in 
Georgia and North Carolina. We have only late- 
ly had the pleasure of reading these latter works, 
and having ourselves travelled over much of the 
region which the author describes, and confessing 
to tastes similar to those which have led him to 
make these journeys, we feel ourselves not incom 
petent to pronounce upon their merits. 

The qualifications for an interesting tourist are 
rarer than is generally imagined. One has only to 
consult the majority of travellers to new regions to 
find how little that is interesting they have retained 
in their memories, and how slender is their ability 
to impart that little. This will depend mueh on a 
man’s starting with the intention to observe and 
record, and then the quality of his observations, 
entirely, of course, upon his own tastes and feel- 
ings. Perhaps, however, the enjoyment of him 
who journeys into regions of the beautiful and 
wonderful is the greater for his not burdening 
himself with the task of observing for others’ sakes, 
and of translating into language his own. vague 
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feeling of enjoyment. Such a traveller we have 
been ourselves, and we have sometimes been sur- 
prised that others who have gone over the same 
ground have had so much more to tell; and this 
we have been reluctant to ascribe to any superior 
— of observation, but are willing that it should 

set down to the credit of their starting with a 
set purpose, and their greater industry in accom- 
plishing it. 

We are convinced, then, that Mr. Lanman has 
many admirable qualifications for a tourist. One 
has only to read these books to see it. A simple- 
hearted, yet true and strong love for what is beauti- 
ful; very great enthusiasm and industry in the 
search of it, insomuch that weariness does not seem 
to come over him in the midst of his journey; 
much experience in the fine scenery of our country, 
and therefore a better taste to discriminate ; a good 
deal of power at description ; great diligence in the 
collection of the stories or legends that may hang 
about any regions he visits; great good nature, 
and a useful sort of effrontery that is very service- 
able to a solitary traveller. All these serve to en- 
rich his memory with much to tell, and enable him 
to tell it in a cheerful and happifying way. Asa 
guide to those who wish to be informed of the 
beautiful scenery of our land; as a storehouse for 
those who are fond of Indian legends and wild out- 
of-the-way stories of men and beasts, and especial- 
ly as a fund of information for the angler, we con- 
sider these books as valuable as any published in 
our country. Their faults are rather negative than 
positive. They are never profound ; the rhapsody 
and pathos are sometimes flat, and they are dis- 
figured occasionally by inelegant expressions and 
an incorrect use of epithets. But we think they 
are not to be criticized as finished literary perform- 
ances, but as vehicles to convey superficial infor- 
mation and entertainment, yet such as are in de- 
mand, as the success that these books have met 
with has proved. 

We have read in a late number of the North 
American Review a savage and personal sort of 
hypercriticism of Mr. Lanman’s truthfulness; but, 
from our own experience of much of the region 
over which he has travelled, we can testify that the 
descriptions are accurate, and the statistics and 
other information generally correct; and we do 
not care a straw whether the incidents occurred 

recisely in the order and manner in which he re- 
se them, or not, or whether he went ten miles or 
twenty in a canoe, or caught fifty trout or double 
the number. No one can be seriously deceived ; 
and criticism of this sort is of the paltriest kind. 

In the present book, ‘* Haw-ho-noo,’’ (an Indian 
name, by the way, for America,) the author has 
gathered up some of the relics of his former tours, 
and added to them other interesting matter. It 
contains a number of carefully written and instruet- 
ive articles upon the various kinds of fish in our 
country whose capture affords sport for anglers ; 
reminiscences of unique incidents, manners, and 
customs in different parts of the country, and other 
articles, narrative, descriptive, and sentimental. 
In a supplement are gathered many curious Indian 
legends. They are related with great simplicity 
and clearness, and will be of service hereafter to 
the poem-makers of America. Many of them are 
quite beautiful. 

Mr. Lanman deserves great credit for his enter- 
prise in pioneering the way to much of the fine 
scenery of our country. ‘The existence of so much 
that is beautiful and romantic among the Alleghany 
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Mountains, in Lower Canada, about the Upper 
Mississippi, and even of many places among the 
Catskills, with the capacities of these regions for 
the angler’s sport, have been for the first time, we 
believe, made known to the public by him in works 
of considerable circulation. It is their actual in- 
formation as well as entertainment which has 
caused their success. Their author sees every- 
thing with feeling and enthusiasm; and many a 
place that would have been passed by, by others, 
with little or vague memory, has, under his obser- 
vation, teemed with incident and beauty; and, as 
giving their peculiar kind of information, his books 
are of the most excellent in their way. We have 
been disposed to speak of them with the greatest 
kindliness, as fulfilling their purpose well, though 
that be one of little pretension. There is a large 
class of readers whom they will suit, and they do 
not call for any other kind of notice or criticism 
than this which we have given them. 

The enthusiasm and diligence which has led the 
author to collect and make many hundreds of 
sketches of American scenery, might be proof that 
the same industry has filled his books with many 
things that would otherwise have long remained 
unknown. The author’s literary faults are such as 
do not require more practice in writing, but more 
and more thoughtful reading. He has powers 
which, otherwise directed, in future years may 
produce works of higher literary merit ; and what 
he needs is severer study, to balance a somewhat 
mercurial temperament. While he retains a heart 
so cheerful and overflowing with good feeling, the 
moral influence of what he shall write will be sure 
to be healthful. 

The present work, ‘‘ Haw-ho-noo,”’ though more 
desultory than his previous ones, is yet better di- 
gested, more thoughtfully written, and displays a 
manifest improvement. As such we commend it 
to the public; and, by way of corroborating what 
we have said, we subjoin a chapter on Trout Fishing 
and three Indian Legends. 


TROUT FISHING. 


It carries us into the most wild and beautiful scenery of na- 
ture; amongst the mountain lakes and the clear and levely 
streams that gush from the higher ranges of elevated hills, or 
make their way through the cavities of calcareous rocks. 

Sin Humpeurer Davy. 


Were it not for the salmon we should pronounce 
the trout the most superb game-fish in the world. 
As the case now stands, however, we are inclined 
to believe that he has delighted a greater number 
of anglers than any other inhabitant of the “ liquid 
plain.”” The characteristics of this charming fish 
are so well known that we shall not, on this occa- 
sion, enter upon a scientific description, either of 
his person or habits. In all the particulars of 
beauty, of color and form, of grace, of activity, 
of intelligence and flavor, as before intimated, he 
has but one rival. He always glories in the cold- 
est and purest of water, and the regions of coun- 
try to which he is partial are commonly distin- 
guished for the wildness of their scenery; and 
therefore it is that to the lover of nature this im- 
perial fish has ever been exceedingly dear. Their 
period of spawning is in the autumn, and they 
recover as early as February, thereby remaining 
in season a part of the winter, as well as the entire 
spring and summer—though the trouting months, 
par excellence, are May and June. 

In weight, even when fully grown, the different 
varieties of trout run from four ounces to sixty 
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pounds, and of the different distinct species found 
in the United States and Canada, we are acquainted 
— the following :— 

Common or Brook and River Trout.—There 
is hardly a cold and rocky stream in any of the 
New England or Northern States, or among the 
mountains of the Middle and Southern States, 
where this species is not found in abundance. In 
regard to weight, they ordinarily vary from three 
or four ounces to two pounds; and in color, ac- 
cording to the character of the brook or river 
which they inhabit. So apparent is the difference 
of color in this family, that, in the several sections 
of the country where they are found, they are 
designated by the names of Silver or Fall trout, as 
in Lake George ; and the Black trout, as in many 
of the smaller lakes or ponds of New England. 
The only civilized mode employed by our people 
for taking them is with the hook; but, while the 
scientific angler prefers the artificial fly, (with an 
appropriate reel,) large numbers are annually de- 
stroyed by the farmers’ boys with the common 
hook and red worm. As to the heathenish mode 
of netting this beautiful fish, we can only say that 
it merits the most earnest condemnation of every 
gentleman. The common trout is proverbially one 
of the most skittish of all the finny tribes; but, 
when he happens to be a little hungry, he is fear- 
less as the hawk, and at such times often leaps 
into the air, as if for the purpose of defying the 
cunning of his human enemies. According to our 
experience, the best bait for early spring fishing is 
the common worm, but for June, July, and August 
we prefer the fly. Sometimes, however, a min- 
now is preferable to either. ‘The great charm of 
fly-fishing for trout is derived from the fact that 
you then see the movement of your fish, and, if you 
are not an expert hand, the chances are that you will 
capture but one out of the hundred that may rise 
to your hook. You can seldom save a trout unless 
you strike the very instant that he leaps. But, even 
after this, a deal of care is required to Jand him in 
safety. If he is a half-pounder, you may pull him 
out directly; but if larger than that, after fairly 
hooking him, you should play him with your whole 
line, which, when well done, is a feat full of 
poetry. The swiftness with which a trout can 
dart from his hiding-place after a fly is truly aston- 
ishing ; and we never see one perform this opera- 
tion without feeling an indescribable thrill quiver- 
ing through our frame. The fact that this is the 
only fish in the world which nature has designated 
by a row of scarlet spots along the sides, would 
seem to imply that she deemed it the perfection of 
her finny creations, and had, therefore, fixed upon 
it this distinguishing mark of her skill. 

The Salmon Trout.—Under this head we include 
all those fish of the trout genus which are found 
only in those lakes of our country having no con- 
nection whatever with the sea. The fish now 
under consideration resembles, in its general ap- 
pearance, the legitimate salmon, but is totally 
unlike it in several particulars. The salmon trout, 
for example, varies in weight from three to sixty 
pounds; and, if everybody is to be believed, they 
have been taken in some of our waters weighing 
upwards of one hundred pounds. They are also 
of much less value than the real salmon as an 
article of food, there being nothing at all delicate 
in the texture or flavor of a mammoth fish. As 
sporting fish, too, they are of little value, for they 
love the gloom of deep water, and are not distin- 
guished for their activity. ‘The names besides its 








own by which this fish is recognized, are the lake 
trout and the Mackinaw trout ; and, by many peo- 
ple who ought to know better, they are often con- 
founded with the genuine salmon. As is the case 
with the salmon, they are seldom or never found in 
any of our rivers, but chiefly in the lakes of the © 
northern and north-western states of the Union, 
being found in the greatest numbers at the Straits 
of Mackinaw, in Lake Superior, Lake George, and 
the other lakes of the empire state, and in Moose- 
head Lake. 

The Sea Trout.—Our idea of this fish is, that it 
is quite at home in the ‘‘deep, deep sea,” but 
rather partial to the brackish waters of large rivers 
and the inland bays of the American coast ; and 
also that they vary in weight from three to fifteen 
pounds, and ought to be highly prized as a game- 
fish, their flesh being of a rosy hue, and excellent, 
and their courage and strength allied to those of 
their more aristocratic cousin—the salmon. Like 
the salmon and common trout, too, they scorn the 
more common baits of the fisherman, and possess a 
decided taste for the fly, albeit, thousands of them 
are taken with the shrimp and minnow. The 
waters where they mostly abound are those of the 
lower St. Lawrence and its tributaries, the bay of 
Cape Cod, all along the southern shore of Barn- 
stable, the entire shore of Martha’s Vineyard and 
the bays Delaware and Chesapeake. So much for 
the varieties of trout with which we are personally 
acquainted. 

It now behoves us to record some of our expe- 
rience in trout fishing, but we have“already pub- 
lished, in our books of travel, and elsewhere, quite 
as many fish stories as will be readily believed. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves on this occa- 
sion with a brief description of our favorite local- 
ities. 

As a matter of course, the first place that we 
mention, in this connection, is Saut St. “Marie, 
which, for many reasons, is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive place. In the first place, it is the outlet to 
Lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water on 
the globe. It is also the western terminating point 
of the lake navigation of the north. From the 
earliest periods of our history to the present time, 
it has been, as it were, the starting-place for all 
the fur expeditions by land which have ever pene- 
trated the immense wilderness bordering on Hud- 
son’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean. ‘The fall of the 
River St. Mary, at the spot called the Saut, is 
nearly twenty-five feet within the space of half a 
mile, so that from a canoe at the foot of the rapid 
it presents the appearance of a wall of foam. The 
width of it is reputed to be one mile, and on the 
British side are several beautiful islands, covered 
with hemlock, spruce, and pine, pleasingly inter- 
mingled with birch. The bed of the river at this 
point consists chiefly of colored sandstones; the 
depth varies from ten to perhaps one hundred feet, 
and the water is perpetually cold, and as clear as 
it is possible for any element to be. But what 
makes the Saut particularly attractive to the angler, 
is the fact that the common trout is found here in 
good condition throughout the year. They are 
taken with the fly, and from boats anchored in the 
more shallow places of the river, as well as from 
the shore. e have known two fishermen to 
spend an entire day in a single reef, or at one an- 
chorage, and, in spite of sunlight and east winds, 
have known them to capture more than a cart-load 
of the spotted beauties, varying in weight from 
half a pound to three and four. How it is that the 
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fish of this region always appear to be in season 
had never been explained, but we should imagine 
that either they have no particular time for spawn- 
ing, or that each season brings with it a variety 
peculiar to itself. Those of the present day who 
visit Saut St. Marie for the purpose of throwing 
the fly, ought to be fully prepared with tackle, and 
that of the best quality. With regard to the crea- 
ture comforts obtainable in the village of Saut St. 
Marie, they will be as well supplied as in any 
other place of the same size equally remote from 
the civilized centre of the world. And when the 
pleasures of trout fishing begin to subside they 
ean relieve the monotony of a sojourn here by 
visiting the Indians in their wigwams, and seeing 
them capture (with nets, in the pure white foam) 
the beautiful white fish ; they may also, with little 
difficulty, visit the copper mines of Lake Superior, 
or, if they would do their country service, (pro- 
vided they are Americans,) they may indite long 
letters to members of Congress on the great neces- 
sity of a ship canal around the falls or rapids of St. 
ary. 

‘And now for the island of Mackinaw. For an 
elaborate description of this spot we refer our 
readers to any of the numerous travellers who 
have published its praises, not forgetting, by way 
of being impartial, an account from our own pen 
already before the public. The time is rapidly 
approaching, we believe, when this island will be 
universally considered one of the most healthful, 
interesting, convenient, and fashionable watering- 
places in the whole country. And the naturalist, 
not to say the angler, will find here the celebrated 
Mackinaw trout in its greatest perfection. And 


when the Detroit and Chicago steamer runs into 
the little crescent harbor of the island for the pur- 


pose of landing the traveller, and he discovers 
among the people on the dock some half-dozen 
wheelbarrows laden with fish four feet long, and 
weighing fifty or sixty pounds, he must not be 
alarmed at finding those fish to be Mackinaw trout, 
and not sturgeon, as he might at first have imag- 
ined. The truth is, the very size of these fish is 
an objection to them, for, as they have to be taken 
in deep water, and with a large cord, there is far 
more of manual labor than sport in taking them. 
But when one of these monsters happens to stray 
towards the shore, where the water is not over fifty 
feet, it is then, through the marvellously clear 
water, exceedingly pleasant to watch their move- 
ments as they swim about over the beds of pure 
white sand. As before intimated, the Mackinaw 
trout is far inferior to the common trout as an arti- 
cle of food, and to the white fish almost infinite- 
ly so. 

The Mackinaw trout (as is the case with all 
salmon trout) is in fine condition throughout the 
winter months ; and the Indians are very fond of 
taking them through the ice. Their manner of 
proceeding is to make a large hole in the ice, over 
which they erect a kind of wigwam, so as to keep 
out the light, and, stationing themselves above the 
hole, they lure the trout from the bottom by an 
artificial bait, and when he comes sufficiently near 
pick him out with a spear ; and they are also taken 
with the hook. The voraciousness of the Mackinaw 
trout at this season is said to be astonishing, and it 
is recorded of a Canadian fisherman that, having 
lost all his artificial bait by their being bitten to 
pieces, he finally resorted to a large jack-knife 
attached to a hook which he had in his pocket, 
and which was swallowed by a thirty pound fish. 
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Another anecdote that we have heard touching this 
mode of winter fishing is as follows, and shows the 
danger with which it is sometimes attended. An 
Indian fisherman, of renown among the tribes of 
Lake Superior, while fishing on this lake in the 
manner above mentioned, at a considerable distance 
from the shore, was once detached with a cake of 
ice from the shore and carried into the lake by the 
wind, and was never heard of more. Such adeath 
as he must have met with it would be difficult to 
describe. 

But we cannot leave Mackinaw without making 
a passing allusion to the fish whose Indian name is 
ciscovet. It is a beautiful fish, unquestionably of 
the trout family, a bold biter, richly flavored, and 
quite beautiful both in symmetry and color. They 
are not very abundant, and are altogether the 
greatest fishy delicacy in this region, excepting 
the white fish. They weigh from five to ten 
pounds, and are remarkable for their fatness. At 
the island of Mackinaw the common trout are not 
found at: all, but in all the streams upon the main 
shore of Lake Michigan, which is only a short 
distance off, they are very abundant and very large. 

Another trouting region whose praises we are 
disposed to sing, is that of Northern New York, 
lying between Lake George and Long Lake. All 
the running waters of this section of country 
vare abundantly supplied with common trout, and 
all the lakes (which are quite numerous) with sal- 
mon trout. The scenery everywhere is of the 
wildest and most imposing character. The two 
branches of the noble Hudson here take their rise, 
and almost every rood of their serpentine courses 
abounds in rapids and deep pools, yielding common 
trout of the largest size. But the angler who 
visits this region must not expect to be feasted 
with the fashionable delicacies of the land, or 
spend his nights in Juxuriantly furnished rooms ; 
he must be a lover of salt pork, and well acquainted 
with the yielding qualities of a pine floor. To 
those of our readers who would become better 
acquainted with the region alluded to, we would 
recommend the interesting description of Charles 
F. Hoffman, Esq., and the spirited though some- 
what fantastic one of J. T. Headley, Esq. 

In the ‘times of old’? we have enjoyed our- 
selves exceedingly in making piscatorial pilgrim- 
ages among the Catskill and Sharidaken moun- 
tains, but their wilderness glory is rapidly depart- 
ing. We can now only recommend this region as 
abounding in beautiful as well as magnificent 
scenery. Now, while we think of it, however, 
we have one little incident to record connected 
with Shaw’s Lake, which beautifies the summit 
of one of the Catskills. Having once caught a 
large number of small common trout in a stream 
that ran out of this lake, we conceived the idea 
that the lake itself must of necessity contain a 
large number of full-grown fish of the same spe- 
cies. With this idea in view, we obtained the 
services of a mountaineer named Hammel, and 
tried our luck at the lake, by the light of the 
moon, with set lines and live minnows. During 
the night we caught no less than forty-two trout, 
averaging in weight over a pound apiece. We 
were of course greatly elated at this success ; 
and, having enjoyed quite a romantic expedition, 
we subsequently published an account of the par- 
ticulars. A few days after this, a party of anglers 
residing in the town of Catskill saw what we had 
written, and immediately posted off to Shaw’s 





Lake, for the purpose of spending a night there. 
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They did so, and also fished after the same man- 
ner that we did, and yet did not capture a single 
trout. They, of course, returned home consid- 
erably disgusted, and reported that the lake in 
question was covered with dead eels, that the 
water was alive with lizards, that they saw the 
glaring eyes of a panther near their watchfire, 
and that we had been guilty of publishing a false- 
hood. It now becomes us to deny, and in the 
most expressive tone, this rough impeachment, 
although we fully confess that there still hangs a 
mystery over our piscatorial good fortune. 

If the anglers of New York city are to be 
believed, there is no region in the world like Long 
[sland for common trout. We are informed, how- 
ever, that the fish are here penned up in ponds, 
and that a stipulated sum per head has to be paid 
for all the fish captured. With this kind of busi- 
ness we have never had any patience, and we shall 
therefore refrain from commenting upon the exploits 
or trespassing upon the exclusive privileges of the 
cockney anglers of the Empire city. 

But another trouting region, of which we can 
safely speak in the most flattering terms, is that 
watered by the two principal tributaries of the 
river Thames, in Connecticut, viz., the Yantic and 
the Quinnebaug. It is, in our opinion, more nearly 
allied to that portion of England, made famous by 
Walton in his Complete Angler, than any other in 
the United States. The country is generally 
highly cultivated, but along nearly all its very 
beautiful streams Nature has been permitted to 
have her own way, and the dark pools are every- 
where overshadowed by the foliage of overhanging 
trees. Excepting in the immediate vicinity of the 
factories, trout are quite abundant, and the anglers 
are generally worthy members of the gentle broth- 
erhood. When the angler is overtaken by night, 
he never finds himself at a loss for a place to 
sleep, and it has always seemed to us that the 
beds of this region have a ‘* smell of lavender.” 
The husbandmen whom you meet here are intelli- 
gent, and their wives neat, affable, and polite, 
understanding the art of preparing a frugal meal 
to perfection. Our trouting recollections of this 
section of New England are manifold, and we 
would part with them most unwillingly. Dearly 
do we cherish, not only recollections of scenery 
and fishing, but of wild legends and strange char- 
acters, bright skies, poetic conceptions, and soul- 
instructing lessons from the lips of Nature. Yes, 
and the secret of our attachment to the above-men- 
tioned streams may be found in the character of 
these very associations. What intense enjoyment 
would not father Walton have derived from their 
wild and superb scenery! The streams of Eng- 
land are mostly famous for the bloody battles and 
sieges which they witnessed for many centuries, 
and the turreted castles which they lave only tell 
us eventful stories of a race of earth-born kings. 
But many of the streams of our country, even in 
these days, water a virgin wilderness, whose only 
human denizens are the poor but noble Indian 
tribes, who live, and love, and die in their peace- 
ful valleys; and the unshorn forests, with the 
luxuriantly magnificent mountains, sing a_per- 
petual hymn of praise to One who is above the 
sky and the King of kings. 

Of all the New England States, however, (albeit 
much might be written in praise of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, with their glorious Green and 
White mountains,) we believe that Maine is alto- 
gether the best supplied. In the head-waters of 








the Penobscot and Kennebec the common trout 
may be found by the thousand, and on Moosehead 
Lake, as before stated, salmon trout of the largest 
size and in great numbers. This is even a more 
perfect wilderness than that in the northern part 
of New York, and it is distinguished not only for 
its superb scenery, but its fine forests afford an 
abundance of large game, such as moose, deer, 
bears, and wolves, which constitute a most decided 
attraction to those disciples of the gentle art who 
have a little of the fire of Nimrod in their natures. 
Another, and the last region towards which we 
would direct the attention of our readers, is that 
portion of Canada lying on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence. At the mouth of all the streams 
here emptying into the great river, and especially 
at the mouth of the Saguenay, the sea trout is 
found in its greatest perfection. They vary from 
five to fifteen pounds, and are taken with the fly. 
But, what makes the fishing for them particularly 
interesting, is the fact that when the angler strikes 
a fish it is impossible for him to tell, before he 
has seen his prize, whether he has captured a sal- 
mon trout, a mammoth common trout, (which are 
here found in brackish or salt water,) or a mag- 
nificent salmon, glistening in his silver mail. 





INDIAN LEGENDS. 


The Lover Star: a Legend of the Chippewyans.— 
1 obtained the following legend from the lips of an 
Indian trader whom | met at the island of La 
Pointe, in Lake Superior. He said it was related 
to him by a hunter of the Chippewyan nation, and 
that he had heard a similar story among the Chip- 
peways. 

There was once a quarrel among the stars, when 
one of them was driven away from its home in the 
heavens and descended to the earth. It wandered 
from one tribe of Indians to another, and had been 
seen hovering over the camp-fires of a thousand 
Indians when they were preparing themselves to 
sleep. It always attracted attention and inspired 
wonder and admiratiom It often lighted upon the 
heads of little children, as if for the purpose of 
playing with them, but they were invariably fright- 
ened and drove it away by their loud crying. 
Among all the people in the world only one could 
be found who was not afraid of this beautiful star, 
and this was a little girl, the daughter of a Chip- 
pewyan warrior. She was not afraid of the star, 
but rather than this she loved it with her whole 
heart, and was very happy in her love. That she 
was loved by the star in return there could be no 
doubt, for wherever she travelled with her father 
through the wilderness there as the night came on 
did the star follow, but it was never seen in the 
day time. When the girl awoke at night the star 
floated just above her head, and, when she was 
asleep, it was so constant in its watchfulness that 
she never opened her eyes, even at midnight, with- 
out beholding its brilliant light. People wondered 
at this strange condition of things, but how much 
more did they wonder when they found that the 
father of the girl never returned from the -hunt 
without an abundance of game. They therefore 
concluded that the star must be the son of the 
Good Spirit, and they ever after spoke of it with 
veneration. 

Time passed: on, and it was midsummer. The 
Indian girl had gone into the woods for the purpose 
of gathering berries. Those of the wintergreen 
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were nearly eaten up by the pigeons and the deer, 
and, as the cranberries were beginning to ripen, 
she wandered into a large marsh, with a view of 
filling her willow basket with them. She did so, 
and in the tangled thickets of the swamp she lost 
her way. She became frightened and cried aloud 
for her father to come to her assistance. The only 
creatures that answered her cries were the frogs 
and the lonely bittern. The night was rapidly 
coming, and the further she wandered the more in- 
tricate became her path. At one time she was 
compelled to wade into the water even to her 
knees, and then again would she fall into a deep 
hole and almost become crowned among the poison- 
ous slime and weeds. Night came, and the poor 
girl looked up at the sky, hoping that she might 
see the star that she loved. A storm had arisen 
and the rain fell so rapidly that a star could not 
live in it, and therefore was there none to be seen. 
The storm continued, the waters of the country 
rose, and, in rushing into the deeper lakes, they 
destroyed the Indian girl, and washed her body 
away so that it never could be found. 

Many seasons passed away and the star continued 
to be seen above the watch-fires of the Chippewy- 
ans ; but it would never remain long in one place, 
and its light appeared to have become dimmed. It 
ever seemed to be looking for something that it 
could not find, and people knew that it was un- 
happy on account of the untimely death of the girl 
it had loved. Additional years passed on, and, 
with the leaves of autumn, it finally disappeared. 
A cold and long winter soon followed, and then 
the hottest summer that had ever been known. 
During this season it so happened that a hunter 
chanced at night to follow a bear into one of the 
largest swamps of the land, when, to his astonish- 


ment, he discovered a small light hanging over the 


water. It was so beautiful that he followed it for 
a long distance, but it led into such dangerous 
places that he gave up the pursuit, and returned to 
tell his people what he had seen. And then it was 
that the oldest men of the tribe told him that the 
light he had seen was the star that had been driven 
from heaven, and that it was now wandering over 
the earth for the purpose of finding the beautiful 
girl it had loved. And that same star is still upon 
the earth, and is often seen by the hunters as they 
journey at night through the wilderness. 

Death of the Giant Cannibal. From the Chippe- 
way.—The following story was obtained from the 
lips of a Chippeway warrior named Maw-gun-nub, 
or Setting-ahead. He told it with as serious an 
air as if it had been a matter of actual and important 
history, and was evidently a firm believer in the 
wonders therein contained : 

An Indian village stood upon the borders of the 
Lake of the Woods. It was a summer day, and a 
heavy rain storm had passed over the country, 
when a large giant or cannibal suddenly made his 
appearance in the village. He was as tall as the 
tallest hemlock, and carried a club-in his hand 
which was longer than the longest canoe. He told 
the Indians that he had come from a far country in 
the North; that he was tired and hungry; and 
that all the wild rice and the game in the village 
must be immediately brought to his feet, that he 
might satisfy his appetite. His orders were obeyed, 
and when the food was brought, and the inhabitants 
of the village were collected together to see him 
enjoy his feast, the giant told them he was not yet 
satisfied ; whereupon, with one blow of his huge 
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club, he destroyed, with one exception, all the 
people who had treated him so kindly. The only 
person who escaped the dreadful blow was a little 
boy, who happened to be sick in one of the wig- 
wams. 

After the giant had committed his cruel deed, he 
devoured a number of the dead bodies, and during 
the night disappeared without discovering the boy. 
Tn a few days the boy was well enough to move 
about, and, as he went from one wigwam to an- 
other, he thought of his friends who had been so 
suddenly killed, and.was very unhappy. For 
many seasons did he live alone. While very young 
his food consisted of such birds as the partridge, 
but, as he grew up to the estate of manhood, he 
became a successful hunter, and often feasted upon 
the deer and the buffalo. He became a strong man, 
but was very lonely, and every time he thought of 
the giant who had destroyed h.s relatives and 
friends he thirsted for revenge. 

Time passed on, and the Chippeway hunter be- 
came uneasy and discontented. He fasted for many 
days, and called upon the Great Spirit to give him 
power to discover and destrcy the giant who had 
done him so much harm. The Great Spirit took 
pity upon him, heard his prayer, and sent to his 
assistance a troop of a hundred men, from whose 
backs grew the most beautiful of wings. They 
told the hunter that they knew all about the giant, 
and would help him to take his life. They said 
that the giant was very fond of the meat of the 
white bear, and that if the hunter would give a 
bear feast they were certain that the giant would 
make his appearance and ask for a portion of the 
choice food. The time for giving the feast was 
appointed, and it was to take place in a large 
natural wigwam, formed by the locked branches of 
many trees; whereupon the strange people disap- 
peared and the hunter started towards the north 
after a bear. 

The hunter was successful ; the appointed time 
arrived, the feast was ready, and the strange people 
were on the ground. The dancing and the singing 
were all over, and the hot bear soup filled the wig- 
wam with a pleasant odor. A heavy tramp was 
heard in the wood, and in a little time the giant 
made his appearance, attracted to the place by the 
smell of the soup. He came rushing to the wig- 
wam like one who knew not what it was to fear; 
but when he saw the array of people with wings he 
became very quiet, and asked the hunter if he 
might participate in the feast. The hunter told 
him that he might, on condition that he would go 
to the mouth of a certain stream that emptied into 
the lake, and bring therefrom to the wigwam a 
large rock which he would find there. The giant 
was angry at this request, but as he was afraid of 
the people with wings he dared not disobey. He 
did as he was bidden, and the thong which he used 
to hold the rock on his back cut a deep gash in his 
forehead. 

The hunter was not yet satisfied, and he told the 
giant that before he could be admitted to the feast 
he must bring to the wigwam a gill-net that would 
reach across the widest stream. The giant de- 
parted, and, having obtained a beautiful net from a 
mammoth spider that lived in a cave, he brought it 
to the hunter. The hunter was well pleased, but 
not yet fully satisfied. One more thing did he de- 
mand from the giant before he could be admitted 
to the feast, which was this, that he must make 
his appearance at the feast, wearing a robe made 
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of weasel skins, with the teeth and claws all on. 
This robe was obtained, the giant was admitted, 
and the feast proceeded. 

It lasted for several days and nights, and the 
hunter, the strange people, and the giant danced 
and caroused together as if they had been the best 
of friends. The giant was delighted with the 
singing of his entertainers, and while he praised 
them to the skies he did not know that in his bowl 
of soup the Chippeway hunter, who had not for- 
gotten the death of his friends, had placed a bitter 
root, which would deprive him of his strength. 
But such was, indeed, the case. On the last night 
of the feast the giant became very tired and stupid, 
and asked permission to enjoy some sleep. Per- 
mission was granted, and in the centre of the great 
lodge was spread for his accommodation his weasel- 
skin robe. Upon the stone which he brought from 
the river did he rest his head, and over him was 
spread the net he had obtained from the mammoth 
spider. He then fell into a deep sleep, and the 
men with wings and the hunter continued the rev- 
elry. Each man supplied himself with a war-club, 
mf they performed the dance of revenge. They 
formed a ring around the sleeping giant, and, at a 
signal made by the hunter, they all gave him a 
severe blow, when the spirit-men disappeared into 
the air and the weasel-skin robe suddenly became 
alive. The little animals feasted upon the giant 
with evident satisfaction, and by morning there 
was nothing left of him but his bones. These did 
the hunter gather into a heap, and having burnt 
them to ashes, he threw them into the air, and im- 
mediately there came into existence all the beauti- 
tiful birds which now fill the world. And in this 
manner was the great giant of the Chippeways 
destroyed, and instead of his living to feast upon 
the flesh of man, his own body, by the wisdom of 
the Great Spirit, was turned into birds, which are 
the animal food of man. 

The Chippeway Magician.—This legend, with at 
least a score of variations, was related to me by a 
Chippeway hunter named Ka-zhe-osh, or the Fleet 
Flyer. It is excessively romantic, but will most 
certainly enlist the sympathies of the ladies. 

Near the head of the Mississippi is Sandy Lake. 
In the centre of this lake there is an island, and on 
this island, in the olden times, stood a Chippeway 
village. The chief of this village had a daughter, 
and that daughter had a lover, who was the great- 
est warrior of his tribe, and a magician. He had 
the power of turning himself into any kind of 
animal he pleased, and for this reason he was 
looked upon with suspicion by the females of his 
acquaintance. He lived in a secluded lodge on 
the outskirts of the village, and none ever dis- 
turbed him in his seclusion without express per- 
mission ; and a greater number of scalps hung 
from the poles of his lodge than from those of any 
other in the tribe. The chief's daughter admired 
him for his noble bearing and his exploits, but she 
could not reconcile herself to becoming his wife. 
She was afraid of the strange power that he pos- 
sessed, but she loved her father, and had promised 
him that she would never disobey his commands in 
regard to choosing her husband, though she trusted 
that the magician would never be mentioned in that 
connexion. 

In view of this state of things the magician made 
interest with the entire brotherhood of warriors and 
hunters, and proclaimed his intention of leading 
them upon the war path to a distant country. He 
was unhappy, and hoped to find peace of mind by 





wandering into strange lands. At an appointed 
time the party assembled upon a neighboring plain, 
and they went through the ceremonies of the war- 
dance. They also shouted a loud war-song, with 
the following burden : 


We love the whoop of our enemies ; 
We are going to war, 
We are going to war, on the other side of the world. 


On witnessing these preparations the chief of the 
village became troubled. He well knew that if the 
old men and the women and children under his 
charge should be abandoned by the fighting men 
and hunters of the tribe they would be visited by 
much suffering, and he determined to avoid the 
calamity. But how could this be done? He 
thought of only_one method, which was to give 
the magician his daughter. He told the daughter, 
and she promised to obey. He made the proposi- 
tion to the magician, and it was accepted. It was 
on certain conditions, however, and these were as 
follows : 

The magician was first to capture the largest 
white-fish in the lake, then kill a white deer, and 
finally win a fvot-race of jifteen miles against the 
swiftest runner in the tribe. All these things the 
magician promised to do, and he did them all. He 
turned himself into an otter, and by the assistance 
of the chief of the otters secured the largest fish 
that had ever been seen, and appearing in his own 
form again deposited it in the lodge of the chief. 
He also turned himself into a black wolf, and 
having ranged the forest for a white deer he caught 
it, and again resuming his natural form carried it 
to the lodge where lived his betrothed. In running 
the race that had been proposed he had one hun- 
dred competitors, and at the end of the fifteen miles 
was stationed the chief’s daughter, with a belt of 
wampum in her hand to crown the victor. ‘The 
magician started upon the race in the form of a 
man, but before he had run a mile he turned him- 
self into a hawk, and, swooping to the side of the 
maiden, demanded that she should now become an 
inmate of his lodge. She consented, and the chief 
gave her to the magician. Before he took her 
away he called together the men of his tribe who 
had competed with him for the prize, and compli- 
mented them for their great activity in running the 
race, and condoled with them in their disappoint- 
ment. He then told the chief that he did not thank 
him for what he had done, and turning to the 
daughter he said that as she had cost him so much 
trouble she must enter his camp and do all his work 
for him, even to the end of her days. And ever 
since that time has it been the lot of all Indian 
women to act as the servants of their husbands. 

New Raitway Sicnau.—A trial, regarded as suo- 
cessful, was made on the Caledonian Railway, of a 
new signal for enabling passengers and guards ina 
train to communicate with the engine-driver. The 
mechanism of the signal and modes of operation are 
thus described :—Over a series of pulleys, centred in 
pillars fixed to the roofs of carriages, was passed & 
wire attached to the engine steam whistle, and ex- 


.tended to the guard’s seat at the end of the train, 


while branch wires communicated with each of the 
passengers’ compartments. The inventor took his 
position at the guard’s seat, and several scientific 
gentlemen occupied the compartments. The result 
was most satisfuctory—the connection most complete. 
Every pull at the wire brought forth an answering 
whistle from the engine. The inventor is Mr. Cop- 
ling, one of the directors of the Caledonian Railway 
Company.—Edinburgh Post. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 


THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF ALEXANDER PAULO- 
WITZ, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


Tue tragedy of which Paul I. was the victim, 
called Alexander to the throne of all the Russias 
in the twenty-fourth year of his age. He had 
been carefully educated under the eye of his grand- 
mother, the able Catharine. Her choice of a pre- 
ceptor in La Harpe, a Swiss republican, who had 
fraternized with the revolutionists of France, was 
a problem the sovereigns of Europe could not 
solve ; but, after all, republicanism cannot be very 
far removed from despotism, if we may judge 
from its consequences, since history shows us that 
republics end in despotic sovereignties. Catha- 
rine was doubtless aware of this fact when she 
gave La Harpe the direction of her grandson’s 
education. It was prudent to avoid Russian as- 
cendency in a matter so important to herself, for 
Catharine was a foreigner and a usurper, a fact of 
which a native instructor might have availed him- 
self to her disadvantage. In educating her grand- 
sons, the great empress excluded the fine arts. 
She wished to make them rulers, not professors 
of music and painting; and she was right; La 
Harpe inspired, it is said, his imperial pupil with 
lessons of generosity and truth it was no easy 
task to eradicate during his eventful life. The 
policy of Catharine made her determine to give 
wives to her grandsons as soon as they were mar- 
riageable. Her jealousy, or her profound judg- 
ment, made her overlook Paul in the succession 
of Russia, by a mental but not a public exclusion. 
Alexander was destined by her to the throne of 
which she had robbed his father. Constantine, she 
proudly hoped to place on one she designed to win 
from the Sultan—an ambitious desire which was 
never realized. 

Three German princesses came to the court of 
St. Petersburg, in order that Catharine might 
make choice of suitable brides for her grandsons. 
The empress thoughtfully expected the arrival of 
her guests, whose approach she watched from a 
window of her palace. 

The empress, whose motions were dignified and 
graceful, attached great importance to deportment ; 
she formed her opinions of young people by that 
standard. The destinies of these princesses were 
decided the instant they alighted from their trav- 
elling carriage. The first leaped down without 
availing herself of the step. The empress shook 
her head. ‘* She will never be Empress of Russia, 
she is too precipitate,’’ was her internal remark. 
The second entangled her feet in her dress, and 
with difficulty escaped a fall. ‘She is not the 
empress, for she is too awkward,” and Catharine 
again turned her eyes on the carriage with anx- 
ious curiosity. The third princess descended 
very gracefully ; she was beautiful, majestic and 


grave. ‘‘ Behold the future Empress of Russia !”’ 
said Catharine. This princess was Louisa of 
Baden. 


Catharine introduced these ladies to her grand- 





sons, as the children of the Duchess of Baden- 
Durlack, born princess of Darmstadt, her early 
friend, whose education she wished to finish at her 
court, since the possession of their country by the 
French had left them without a home. The great 
dukes saw through this artifice, and upon theix 
return to their own palace talked much of Catha- 
rine’s é/éves. 

‘1 think the eldest very pretty,’’ said Alexan- 
der. 

‘* For my part,”’ rejoined Constantine, ‘* I con- 
sider them neither pretty nor plain. They ought 
to be sent to Riga to the princes of Courland ; 
they are really quite good enough for them.” 

The Empress Catharine was informed, that 
very day, of the opinion of her grandsons. The 
admiration of Alexander for Louisa of Baden 
sympathized with her intentions. The Grand 
Duke Constantine had done the personal attrae- 
tions of this young princess great injustice, for 
Louisa of Baden, besides the freshness of her 
youth, had lovely fair ringlets, hanging in rich 
profusion on her magnificent shoulders, a form 
light and flexible as that of a fairy, and large blue 
eyes full of sweetness and sensibility. The fol- 
lowing day, the empress brought the princesses to 
the palace of Prince Potemkin, which she had 
appointed for their residence. While they were 
at their toilette, she sent them dresses, jewels, and 
the cordon of St. Catharine. After chatting with 
them upon the topics she considered suitable to 
their age,ishe asked to see their wardrobe, which 
she examined, article by article, with interest and 
curiosity. Having finished her scrutiny, she 
kissed the princesses, and remarked with an em- 
phatic smile, 

‘‘ My friends, I was not so rich as you when I 
came to St. Petersburg.’’ In fact, Catharine was 
very poor when she arrived in Russia, but she 
left her adopted country a heritage in Poland and 
the Crimea. 

The predilection of Alexander for Louisa of 
Baden was responded to by that lovely princess. 
The grand duke at that time was a charming 
young man, full of benevolence and candor, with 
the best temper in the world, and the young Ger- 
man did not attempt to disguise her tenderness for 
him. Catharine, in announcing to them that they 
were destined for each other, believed she was 
rendering them perfectly happy. 

The behavior of the bride was admirably 
adapted to the circumstances in which she was 
placed. She acquired the Russian language with 
grace and facility, and accepted a new name with 
the tenets of the Greek religion. She received 
those of Elizabeth Alexiowena, the same borne 
by the imperial daughter of Peter the Great. 

Notwithstanding the fortunate presages of the 
Empress Catharine, this early marriage was not 
one of happiness. The inconstancy of Alexander, 
indeed, withered the nuptial garland while yet 
green on the brow of the bride, and made it for 
her a crown of thorns. 

The tragedy that elevated Alexander to the 
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throne, restored to the devoted wife the wandering 
affections of her husband. His profound grief 
made her sympathy necessary to him, and the 
young empress, almost a stranger to Paul, wept 
for him like a true daughter. The secret tears 
of Alexander were shed at night on the bosom of 
his consort, whose tender concern for him consoled 
him for the restraint he imposed upon his feelings 
during the day. 

The regretful remembrance of Alexander for 
his father, outlasted the reviving affection he had 
during that dolorous period felt for his wife. 

The empress, still a young woman, was an old 
spouse, and the emperor had inherited the pas- 
sionate and inconstant temperament of Catharine. 
But, gracious and smiling as he always was with 
the ladies, or polite and friendly to the gentlemen, 
there crossed his brow from time to time a gloomy 
shadow, the mute but terrible memorial of that 
dreadful night, when he heard the death struggle 
of his father, and was conscious of his agony 
without the power to save him. His perpetual 
smile was the mask beneath which he disguised 
the anguish of his mind, and as he advanced in 
life, this profound melancholy threatened to deep- 
en into malady. He did not yield, however, 
without maintaining a warfare with his remorse. 
He combated memory with action. His reforms, 
his long and laborious journeys, had but one aim. 
In the course of his reign, he is supposed to have 
traversed fifty thousand leagues. But, however 
rapidly he performed these journeys, he never 
deviated from the time he fixed for his setting off 
or return, even by an hour, and he undertook them 
without guards and without an escort. He, of 
course, met with many strange adventures, and 
was amused with rendering his personal assistance 
whenever he met with accidents or encountered 
difficulties by the wayside. In his journey to 
Finland, in company with Prince Pierre Volkous- 
ki, the imperial carriage, in traversing a sandy 
mountain, rolled back, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the coachman, upon which the emperor jumped 
out, and literally lent his shoulder to the wheel, 
leaving his companion asleep. 

The rough motion of the carriage disturbed the 
slumbers of the prince, who found himself at the 
bottom of the carriage and alone. He looked 
about him with astonishment, when he perceived 
the emperor, with his brow bedewed with perspi- 
ration, from the effects of his toil in assisting to 
drag him and the vehicle to the top of the moun- 
tain, the precise point at which he had awakened 
from his sleep. 

At another time, while traversing Little Russia, 
while the horses were changing at a certain sta- 
tion, the emperor expressed his determination to 
travel on foot for a few miles, ordering his people 
not to hasten their arrangements, but to let him 
walk forward. Alone, with no mark of distinc- 
tion, dressed in a military great-coat, that gave no 
clue to the rank of the wearer, the emperor trav- 
ersed the town without attracting attention, till 
he arrived at two roads, and found himself obliged 
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to inquire his way of an individual who was sit- 
ting before the door of the last house smoking a 
pipe. This personage, like the emperor, wore a 
military great-coat, and by his pompous air seemed 
to entertain no small opinion of his own conse- 
quence. 

‘* My friend, can you tell me which of these 
roads will bring me to ?”? asked the em- 
peror. 

The man of the pipe scanned him from head to 
foot, apparently surprised at the presumption of a 
pedestrian, in speaking to such a dignitary as 
himself, and between two pufis of smoke he 
growled out very disdainfully the ungracious 
reply, ‘‘ The right.” 

‘* Thank you, sir,” said the emperor, raising 
his hat with the respect this uncivil personage 
seemed by his manner to command. ‘‘ Will you 
permit me to ask you another question ?”’ 

** What do you want to know?” 

** Your rank in the army, if you please.” 

‘* Guess,’’ returned he of the pipe. 

‘¢ Lieutenant, perhaps?” 

‘¢ Go higher.”’ 

‘* Captain?’ rejoined the emperor. 

‘* Much higher ;’’ and the smoker gave a con- 
sequential puff. 

** Major, I presume ?”’ 

‘** Go on,”’ replied the officer. 

‘¢ Lieutenant-colonel ?”’ 

“Yes, you have guessed it at last, but you 
have taken some trouble to discover my rank.’’ 

The low bow of the emperor made the man 
with the pipe conclude he was speaking to an 
inferior, so, without much ceremony, he said, 
‘* Pray, who are you! for I conclude you are in 
the army.” 

‘* Guess,” replied the emperor, much amused 
with the adventure. 

‘* Lieutenant ?”’ 

** Go on.” 

‘* Captain?” 

** Much higher.” 

‘€ Major ?”’ 

*¢- You must still go on.” 

‘* Lieutenant-colonel ?”’ 

‘© You have not yet arrived at my rank in the 
army.” 

The officer took his pipe out of his mouth. 
*¢ Colonel, I presume.”’ 

‘You have not reached my grade.” 

The officer assumed a more respectful attitude. 
‘¢ Your excellency is then Lieutenant-general ?”’ 

** You are getting nearer the mark.” 

The puzzled lieutenant-colonel kept his helmet 
in his hand, and looked stupid and alarmed. 

‘¢ Then it appears to me that your highness is 
Field-Marshal ?”’ 

‘* Make another attempt, and perhaps you will 
discover my real position.” 

‘* His Imperial Majesty !’’ exclaimed the officer, 
trembling with apprehension, and dropping the 
pipe upon the ground, which was broken into 
twenty pieces. 
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‘The same, at your service,” replied the em- 
peror, laughing. 

The poor lieutenant-colonel dropped upon his 
knees, uttering the words in a pitiful tone, ‘Ah! 
sire, pardon me.”’ 

** What pardon do you require?’’ replied the 
emperor. ‘‘I asked my way of you, and you 
pointed it out, and I thank you for that service.— 
Good day.’’ 

The good-tempered prince then took the road 
to the right, leaving the surly lieutenant-colonel 
ashamed and astonished at the colloquy he had 
held with his sovereign. 

He gave a proof of intrepidity and presence of 
mind during a tempest which befell him on a lake 
near Archangel, when perceiving the pilot over- 
whelmed with the responsibility his imperial rank 
laid upon him, he said, ‘‘ My friend, more than 
eighteen hundred years have elapsed, since a 
Roman general, placed in similar circumstances, 
said to his pilot, ‘Fear not, for thou hast with 
thee Cesar and his fortunes.’ I am, however, 
less bold than Cesar; I therefore charge thee to 
think no more of the emperor than of thyself or 
any other man, and do thy best to save us both.’’ 
The pilot took courage, and, relieved from his 
burden by the wisdom of his sovereign, guided 
the helm with a firm hand, and brought the tem- 
pest-tossed skiff safely to the shore. 

The Emperor Alexander was not always so 
fortunate. He met with several dangerous aeci- 
dents, and his last journey to the provinces of the 
Don nearly cost him his life. A fall from his 
droski hurt his leg, and left him incurably lame. 
This misfortune was aggravated by his disregard- 
ing the advice of his medical attendant, who pre- 
scribed rest for some days; but Alexander, who 
was a strict disciplinarian, did not choose to delay 
his return to St. Petersburg an hour beyond the 
time he had fixed. Erysipelas attacked the limb, 
and the emperor was confined to his bed for many 
weeks, and never recovered his lameness. The 
sight of his wife, pale and melancholy, whom his 
infidelity had injured, increased his mental de- 
spondency. That princess watched over him with 
the conjugal tenderness which no neglect could 
extinguish, but her fair face had forever lost the 
smile which once lighted up, like a sunbeam, 
every beautiful feature, and he felt himself the 
cause of that secret sorrow which had banished 
the bloom from her cheek and the smile from her 
lips. Elizabeth had borne him two daughters, 
but her children had not survived their fifth and 
seventh years. A childless mother and forsaken 
wife, Elizabeth the empress resembled no longer 
the bright Louisa of Baden, the object of Alex- 
ander’s first love, the princess who had shed tears 
of happiness when the joyful start and impassioned 
look of her lover had assured the Empress Catha- 
rine how willingly he accepted the hand of the 
princess she had destined for him. The heart of 
the wife had never swerved from her devotion ; 
her love had increased with time, but she knew 
not how to share his affections with a rival. 


Alexander was solitary in his habits; repos 
was necessary to a man who loved privacy, and 
hated those prestiges of power which had sur 
rounded him from infancy. He had inherited his 
imperial grandmother’s love for Tzarsko Zelo, a 
palace situated between three and four leagues 
from St. Petersburg. This palace stood upon the 
site of a cottage formerly belonging to an old 
Dutch-woman named Sarah, a person well known 
to Peter the Great, with whom that mighty prince 
was accustomed to chat and drink milk. 

The fruitful plains covered with grass and wav- 
ing corn, lately redeemed by the plough from their 
native sterility, pleased the legislator, who was an 
habitué at the abode of Sarah, and at the death of 
the old woman, he presented the cottage to the 
Empress Catharine, with the surrounding lands, 
as a suitable situation for a farm-house. Catha- 
tine, as simple in her tastes as her imperial con- 
sort, gave her architect proper direction respecting 
this grange. He, however, thought fit to build 
her a fine mansion. Her daughter, the Empress 
Elizabeth, found this house too costly for a farm- 
house, and too mean for an imperial residence. 
She pulled it down and built a magnificent palace, 
after the design of Count Rastreti. This Russian 
had the barbarous taste to gild the building withm 
and without. The bas-reliefs, statues, cariatides, 
roof and basement, glittered with a waste of this 
precious metal. The count wished to make this 
palace surpass Versailles, and so it did in wealth 
undoubtedly. The Empress Elizabeth invited the 
French Ambassador to the féte she gave at the 
inauguration of her golden house, which outshone 
even the celebrated one built by Nero. The 
palace of Tzarsko Zelo was considered by the 
whole court the eighth wonder of the world. 

The silence of the Marquis de Chetardie sur- 
prised her majesty, who with some pique requested 
his opinion, adding, he appeared to think something 
was wanting. 

‘*T am seeking for the case of this jewel, 
Madam,” dryly replied the ambassador ; a bon mot 
which ought to have gained him a sitting in the 
Academy of St. Petersburg, where wit was a surer 
passport than learning. 

The golden roof of Tzarsko Zelo was ill-calcu- 
lated to stand the rigor of a Russian winter. The 
noble architect had built it for summer. Cold had 
been forgotten in his calculation. The expensive 
repairs every spring brought in its course, com- 
pelled Catharine the Great to sacrifice the gilding. 
She had scarcely issued her orders before a cus 
tomer appeared for the article she was excluding 
from her palace, for which a speculator offered her 
an immense sum. The empress thanked him for 
a liberal offer none but a Russian sovereign would 
have declined, assuring him with a smile, ‘‘ that 
she never sold her old chattels.” 

This empress loved Tzarsko Zelo, where she 
built the little palace for her grandson Alexander, 
and surrounded it with spacious gardens, which 
she was aware he loved. Bush, her architect, 





could discover no supply from whence he could 
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obtain water in the immediate neighborhood, yet 
he prepared lakes, canals and fish-ponds, upon the 
responsibility of the empress, being sure that his 
reservoirs would not long be empty if she ordered 
water to come. His successor, Baner, did not 
leave the empress to discover its source. He cast 
his eyes upon the estate of Prince Demidoff, who 
possessed a superabundant quantity of the precious 
fluid the imperial gardens wanted. He mentioned 
the aridity of Tzarsko Zelo, and the courteous 
subject dutifully bestowed his superfluous moisture 
upon the imperial gardens. In despite of nature, 
copious streams rushed forward, and at the bidding 
of the architect rose into cascades, ran into’canals, 
filled fish-ponds, and spread in expansive lakes. 
The Empress Consort Elizabeth, upon beholding 
these wonders, playfully remarked, ‘‘ We. may 
fall out with all Europe, but we must take care 
not to quarrel with Prince Demidoff.’’ In fact, 
that obliging noble could have killed the whole 
court with thirst, by stopping the supply of water 
he allowed to the imperial family. 

Educated at Tzarsko Zelo, Alexander was 
attached to a place filled with the recollections of 
his infancy. He had learned there to walk, to 
speak, to ride, to sail, to row. He had passed 
there the brightest and happiest part of his life. 
He came with the first fine days, and only left his 
favorite residence when the snows of winter com- 
pelled him to take up his abode in the winter 
palace. 

Even in this luxurious solitude, where the em- 
peror wished to enjoy the repose which affords to 
princes the same pleasure amusement offers to 
persons of Jess exalted rank, Alexander found his 
privacy invaded and his attention claimed by those 
who had the temerity to break through the invisi- 
ble circle with which Russian etiquette fenced 
round a despotic sovereign. 

A foreigner at St. Petersburg, in the summer 
of 1823, ventured to seek the Emperor Alexander 
in the delicious gardens of Tzarsko Zelo, in order 
to present a petition, with which delicate commis- 
sion he had been charged by a friend. He thus 
relates his adventure :— 

‘* After a bad breakfast at the Hotel de la Res- 
tauration, I entered the park, into. which the 
sentinels permitted everybody to walk without 
opposition. Respect alone prevented the Russian 
subject from entering the gardens, I knew, yet I 
was about to break this boundary and to intrude 
myself upon the emperor’s Notice. I was told he 
passed a great deal of his time in the shady walks, 
and I hoped chance would obtain for me the inter- 
view I sought. Wandering about the grounds, I 
discovered the Chinese town, a pretty group of 
five houses, each of which had its own ice-house 
and garden. In the centre of this town, which is 
in the form of a star, whose rays it terminates, 
stands a pavilion, which is used either for a ball 
or concert-room, which surrounds a green court, 
at the four corners of which are placed four man- 
darins, the size of life, smoking their pipes. 
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This Chinese town is inhabited by the aide-de- 
camps of the sovereign. Catharine, attended by 
her court, was walking in this part of her garden, 
when she beheld, to her surprise, the mandarins 
puffing forth real smoke, while their eyes ap- 
peared to ogle her, and their heads to bow in the 
most familiar manner in the world. She ap- 
proached, in order to find out the cause of this 
sudden animation on the part of these statues. 
Immediately the loyal mandarins descended from 
their pedestals, and made Chinese prostrations at 
her feet, reciting some complimentary verses to 
the imperial lady, to please whom they had trans- 
formed themselves into the images of the men 
with pig-tails. She smiled, and quickly recog- 
nized them for the Prince de Ligne, Potemkin, 
Count Segur, and M. de Cobentzal. 

‘* Leaving the Chinese town, I saw the huts of 
the lamas, where these inhabitants of the south are 
kept and acclimated to a temperature very different 
from that at the foot of the Cordilleras. These 
animals were presented to the emperor by the 
Viceroy of Mexico, and their original number of 
nine has been reduced, by the rigor of the Russian 
winters, to five; from which, however, a numerous 
race have succeeded, who bear the cold much better 
than the parent stock. 

‘‘In the middle of the French garden stands 
a pretty dining-room, containing the celebrated 
table of Olympus, imitated from a whim devised by 
the Regent Orleans ; where the wishes of the guests 
are supplied by invisible hands from beneath. They 
have only to place a note in their plate expressive 
of their desire, when the plate disappears, and in 
five minutes after reappears with the article re- 
quired. This magic originates in a forecast which 
anticipates every possible want. A beautiful lady, 
finding her hair out of dress, wished for curling- 
irons, feeling assured that such an odd request 
would defy even the enchantment of the Olympian 
table to procure. She was astonished at finding 
her plate return with a dozen pair. I saw the 
curious monument raised to commemorate threa 
favorite greyhounds, pets of the Empress Catharine, 
This pyramid, erected by the French ambassador, 
Count Segur, contains two epitaphs; one, by him- 
self, is a sort of burlesque upon the old eulogistic 
style so prevalent in the last century ; the other is 
by Catharine, and may be literally translated into 
English :— 

Here lies the Duchess Anderson, 
Who bit Mr. Rogerson. 

‘*T visited successively the column of Gregory 
Orloff, the pyramid erected in honor of the con- 
queror of Tchesma, and the grotto of Pausilippo, 
and passed four hours wandering along the borders 
of lakes, and traversing the plains and forests en- 
closed in these delicious gardens, when I met an 
officer in uniform, who courteously raised his hat. 
I asked a lad employed in raking a walk ‘ the name 
ofthis fine gentleman,’ for such he appeared to me 
to be. ‘It is the emperor,’ was his reply. I im 
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mediately took a path which intersected that he 
had taken, yet, when I had advanced about twenty 
steps, I stopped, upon perceiving him near me. 

‘*He divined, apparently, that respect to his 
person prevented me from crossing his walk; he 
therefore kept on his way, while I awaited him in 
the side walk, holding my hat in my hand. I per- 
ceived he limped in his gait from the wound in his 
leg, which had lately reépened ; and I remarked, 
as he advanced, the change that had taken place in 
his appearance since I had seen him at Paris, nine 
years before. His countenance, then so open and 
smiling, bore the expression of that deep and de- 
vouring melancholy which it was said continually 
oppressed his mind, yet his sorrowful features still 
were impressed with a character of benevolence, 
which gave me courage to attempt the performance 
of my hazardous commission. ‘ Sire,’ said I, ad- 
vancing a single step towards him. 

‘*¢ Put on your hat, sir,’ was his kind and gra- 
cious reply ; ‘ the air is too keen for you to remain 
uncovered.’ 

‘¢*¢ Will your majesty permit——’ 

‘** Cover your head, sir, then; cover your head ;’ 
but, perceiving my respect rendered me disobedient 
to his commands, he took my hat from my hand, 
and with his own imperial one replaced it on my 
head. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ what do you wish to say 
to me?’ 

‘*¢ Sire, this petition,’ and I took the paper from 
my pocket, but the action disturbed him, and I saw 
him frown. 

‘*** Sir, why do you pursue me here with peti- 
tions? Do you know that I have left St. Petersburg 
to be free from such annoyances ?” 

‘*¢ Yes, sire, lam aware of it, nor dare I dis- 
guise the boldness of an attempt for which I can 
only expect pardon from your benevolence. This, 
however, seems to have some claim to your majes- 
ty’s consideration, since it is franked.’ 

*** By whom?’ inquired the emperor, with some 
quickness in his manner. 

‘¢* By his imperial highness the Grand Duke 
Constantine, your majesty’s august brother.’ 

*** Ah!’ exclaimed the emperor, putting out his 
hand, but as quickly withdrawing it again. 

***T hope your majesty will for once infringe 
your custom, and will deign to accept this suppli- 
cation.’ 

*** No, sir; I will not receive it; for, to-mor- 
row, I shall have a thousand, and shall be compelled 
to desert these gardens, where it seems I can no 
longer hope to enjoy privacy.’ He perceived my 
disappointment in my countenance, and his natural 
kindness would not suffer him to dismiss me with 
a harsh refusal. Pointing with his hand towards 
the church of St. Sophia, he said—‘ Put that peti- 
tion into the post-office in the city, and I shall see 
it to-morrow, and the day after you will have an 
answer.’ 

‘*T expressed my gratitude in animated terms. 

‘*¢ Prove it,’ was his quick reply. 





A FAITHFUL SLAVE. 


‘“*T declared my willingness to do anything he 
required, as the test of that feeling. 

‘*¢ Well, tell nobody that you have presented me 
a petition and got off with impunity,’ and he re- 
sumed his walk. 

‘¢T followed his advice, and posted my paper, 
and three days after received a favorable reply to 
my petition.’’* 





A rairuruL Stave.—The New Orleans Pic- 
ayune relates the following touching anecdote in 
relation to the conduct of a noble-hearted slave : 

‘* By a sailing vessel from Vera Cruz, which 
arrived here on Saturday last, came the negro man 
Marshall; a quiet, modest, unassuming person, on 
his way home from California. He went out with 
his master, Mr. Runnels, of Claiborne parish, in 
this State, who was taken sick last winter at the 
mines, near the foot of the Nevada Mountains, and 
after a long and severe illness died. Marshall 
took the utmost care of his master; was his faith- 
ful companion, nurse, and friend, and watched by 
him unceasingly until he breathed his last. There 
was nothing left to pay the funeral expenses and 
doctors’ bills. Marshall set to work and labored 
hard until he managed to scrape together enough 
to settle these debts—($800)—debts which nothing 
but an admirable respect and veneration for his 
master’s memory, an exquisite feeling of pride and 
affection, compelled him to pay. How few white 
men, near and dear relatives, would have done so 
much ! 

‘* He gathered together his master’s clothes and 
other personal effects, and, with about $1000 that 
he had made, started home to his master’s family, 
notwithstanding his knowledge that he was free in 
California, and the many inducements held out to 
him to remain there. He took the cheapest and 
most dangerous route back, going in a sailing ves- 
sel to Acapulco, and crossing Mexico, on horse- 
back, from the former city to Vera Cruz—a very 
dangerous route. The American consuls at both 
places took so much interest in him as to give him 
letters of recommendation, and to request of him to 
let them hear of him. He brought to this city 
several letters to persons living here or in the 
country, and which contained gold dust. The let- 
ters were somewhat soiled and frayed, but were 
perfectly intact. His expenses home were heavy, 
owing to unavoidable delay on the route. 

‘*'The faithful negro started home last evening 
ona Red River boat. He had letters from various 
persons in California to gentlemen of this city, 
recommending him, in the warmest terms, to their 
notice and protection, which were instantly ac- 
corded. Mr. Farquhar, an intimate friend of his 
master, has written from California to Mr. Run- 
nel’s family stating that the unfortunate gentleman’s 
last request was that his faithful servant should be 
emancipated and provided for by them as soon as 
he reached his home in Louisiana. In ancient 
days the story of this honest and pure-hearted slave 
would have been written in letters of gold and 
handed down to posterity as a rare trait in the 
bright side of human nature. We can only tell 
the simple and affecting story as it was told us ; it 
deserves and will receive universal attention and 
commendation.”” 


* Translated from the works of Alexandre Dumas, with 
omissions and additions, by Miss Jane Strickland. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


A VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KEN- 
TUCKY. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Ir was in the pleasant early summer of last 
year, that S——e and myself found ourselves 
afloat on Lake Erie, in pursuit of the ‘* greatest 
wonder in all creation.’”? Now ‘we had certainly 
heard something of the great discovery for which 
this distinction was claimed ; but nothing could be 
more vague than the current information on the 
subject. That the’ Mammoth Cave was situated 
somewhere between Christendom and Tennessee ; 
that the entrance to the north-west passage probably 
lay there, since no one had got to the end of it; 
all this we knew—heyond this all was speculation. 
Demurring, however, a little at the assurance of 
an American friend, that Niagara was nothing to 
it, we determined to seek it out. Happy the man 
who has seen a greater wonder than Niagara! 
We were fresh from communion with the many- 
voiced and mighty cataract, the noblest of all ter- 
restrial types of infinite power, of purpose, ** with- 
out variableness or shadow of change.’’ We had 
just seen that exhaustless flood pouring through 
the channel of ages, rejoicing as a giant to run its 
race, and glittering under a summer sky. Surely, 
thought we, the rival of Niagara must be sought 
elsewhere than in the regions of silence, or the 
abiding-place of the night. 

Of the cave itself, we heard that the extraordi- 
nary purity of the air, which no decaying sub- 
stance polluted, the unvarying temperature, and 
something peculiarly sanitary in the effects of the 
nitre by which the soil is impregnated, peopled it 
with invalids ; that there was a broad road into it, 
leading, as we supposed, to an hospital, where 
these interesting inhabitants had their residence. 
Lastly, we were told of subterranean streams 
miles within the earth, and we thought of 


Forests, ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery, 
Where Alph the sacred river ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea. 


All this was inducement enough for making a 
journey of seven or eight hundred miles. The ves- 
sel in which we left Buffalo, the Canada, had not, 
like some of her competitors, cost 40,000/. in 
building and decoration; nor was she, like the 
floating palaces of the Hudson, larger than a first- 
rate man-of-war, and luxurious as a royal yacht ; 
but she was, nevertheless, such a vessel as Ameri- 
can waters alone can boast, and the more admired 
by our patriotic taste, as belonging to the country 
whose name she bears. 

There are few objects in the United States more 
exclusively national than the magnificent steam- 
boats by which the flood of traffic is maintained in 
the great lines of inland navigation—the Hudson, 
the Mississippi, and the lakes. Europe has noth- 
ing of the kind; and a degree of good taste and 
substantial comfort accompanies their luxury, for 
which Jonathan does not always get credit. In 
the Mayflower of Lake Erie, which we visited at 
Detroit, the saloon is not far from three hundred 
feet long ; the carpet, of the richest fabric, in one 
piece ; the chairs, sofas, ottomans, in cut velvet ; 
while tables of marble and rosewood, mirrors, 
lustres, gilding and coloring, all in quiet and 





admirable taste, give it the air of a drawing-room 
of more than common elegance. The very engine, 
ponderous and powerful, is displayed through pan- 
elling of plate-glass in the centre of the room, 
which extends the whole length from stem to 
stern. Below isa cabin, into which open on either 
side six elegant bed-rooms, called bridal-chambers, 
intended for the accommodation of the happiest of 
mortals on their way from the altar to pass the 
honeymoon. In each is a spacious bed of rose 
wood, elaborately carved, with furniture of spot 
less purity; a sofa and all the necessaries of the 
toilette. These dove-cotes, instead of being num- 
bered like ordinary cabins, are designated by the 
names of eminent poetesses of America, engraved 
on plates inserted in the doors. There is alsoa 
cabin for single gentlemen; and a nursery for 
children, supplied with a dozen baby-jumpers. At 
the time of our tour the fare for three hundred 
miles was only two dollars. Alas! the picture 
has another side: the captain, with tears in his 
eyes, related how these low fares loaded him with 
a class of passengers whose ways embittered his 
existence, and whose reverence for velvet and rose- 
wood, for a rich carpet, fur the beds on which they 
tumbled, was but one remove from that of their 
prototypes, the Yahwos. 

A railroad has been recently opened from San- 
dusky, near the west end of the lake, to Cin- 
cinnati, a distance of 218 miles, and it passes 
through some of the richest parts of Ohio. At 
this time the youthful ‘‘City’’—for it seems 
always to receive this affix—was in its greatest 
prosperity. Sandusky city numbered 3000 inhabi- 
tants: six weeks later it reckoned but 900! The 
cholera had been there—it had numbered its victims 
by hundreds, and the rest were scattered in flight. 
We passed through it unsuspicious of the impend- 
ing visitation. Like most of the American rail- 
roads, this will be found intolerably tedious by any 
one who has whirled along the Great Western. 
Stoppages included, the rate is fourteen miles an 
hour. Nor does the comfort of the carriages 
make amends. ‘The American cars, which contain 
about sixty passengers each, are fit only for such 
people as the stately traveller who made the grand 
tour without touching the back of his carriage. 
No one taller than an Esquimaux ean travel with 
comfort at night, unless he possess the secret of 
doubling himself up like a foot-rule. In this case 
he may manage to repose upon dwo benches, if 
lucky enough to monopolize so many. For a con- 
siderable distance from the Jake the ground con- 
tinues nearly level, and the abundance of stumps 
and heavy masses of timber around show how 
recent had been the invasion of the white man. 
Our course was nearly due south, and the fir, 
which forms so marked a feature in the Canadian 
woods, was no longer to be seen. Afier leaving 
Springfield, where we changed carriages, the 
country became diversified by agreeable undula- 
tions pleasantly set off by trees, among which the 
butternut was very conspicuous. ‘The scencry was 
altogether very pretty, and only required the fre- 
quent village spire, which we missed so much, and 
hedges instead of the eternal stake-fence, to make 
it thoroughly English. After a journey of seven- 
teen hours we reached the ‘‘ Queen City of the 
West,”’ that Cincinnati so dear to Mrs. Trollope ; 
whose modest dwelling, by the bye, is still pointed 
out, with the respect and affection always com- 
manded in this grateful world by wholesome truth. 
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Coleridge declared, that in Cologne he 


Counted two-and-seventy stenches, 
All well defined, and several stinks! 


How many he might have detected in Cincinnati 
is a matter of curious conjecture. Although 
admirably situated for sewerage, and abundantly 
wealthy, it is on a par with the old towns of the 
Continent in the barbarisms of open drains, with 
undisguised tributaries from every yard and dwell- 
ing. ‘Typhus and cholera are here, as in quarters 
nearer Bow bells, less dreaded than a little taxa- 
tion. The population of Cincinnati is said to 
approach to 100,000, including, probably, the two 
villages on the opposite bank of the Ohio, which 
to all intents and purposes are part of it. Of this 
number nearly one third are Germans. In 1840 it 
was returned at a little over 43,000! What croco- 
diles were in Egypt, what cows are in Bengal, or 
storks in Holland, pigs are here, with this trifling 
difference—their sacredness of character lasts but 
as long as their mortal coil ; and this is abbreviated 
without ceremony, and from the most worldly 
motives. In life the pig is free—is honored ; he 
ranges the streets ; he reposes in thoroughfares ; 
he walks between your horse’s legs, or your own ; 
he is everywhere respected : but let the thread of 
his existence be severed, and, shade of Mahomet ! 
what a change! They think in Cincinnati of 
nothing but making the most of him. How many 
of his kind perish annually to cement the vast 
prosperity of this city, cannot be told. About 
fifteen years ago, when it contained only one fifth 
of its existing population, a few bold speculators 
began the trade. Selecting the hams and the 


sides of the animal, they made pickled pork ; of 
the rest they took small account: soon, however, 


the idea occurred to one more acute than his fel- 
lows, that the heads and the feet, nay, even the 
spine and the vertebra, might be turned to account. 
Trotters and cheeks had their partisans, and these 
parts looked up in the market. About this time 
the makers of sausages caught the inspiration, 
they found those luxuries salable; and so many 
pigs were to be slaughtered that the butchers were 
willing to do it for nothing, that is to say, for the 
perquisite of the entrails and offal alone. The 
next step was due to the genius of France. A 
Frenchman established a brush manufactory, and 
created a market for the bristles ; but his ingenuity 
was outdone by one of his countrymen, who soon 
after arrived. This man was determined, it seems, 
to share the spoil ; and, thinking nothing else left, 
collected the fine hair or wool, washed, dried and 
curled it, and stuffed mattresses with it; but he 
was mistaken in thinking nothing else left, as yet 
little was done with the lard; they invented 
machines and squeezed oil out of it—the refuse 
they threw away. Mistaken men again! this 
refuse was the substance of stearine candles, and 
made a fortune for the discoverer of that secret. 
Lastly came one who could press chemistry into 
the service of Mammon: he saw the blood of 
countless swine flowing through the gutters of the 
city ; it was all that was left of them ; but it went 
to his heart to see it thrown away: he pondered 
long, and then collecting the stream into reservoirs, 
made prussiate of potass from it by the ton.—The 
pig was used up.* 


* This little chapter in the Economy of Manufactures 
is given on the authority of an American friend, who 
would, however, have related the story much better. 
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No one should pass through Cincinnati without 
bestowing a day or two on the beautiful country 
around it. Nobly wooded, picturesque with hill 
and dale, thickly studded with suburban villas and 
cottages, with gardens, and even vineyards, we are 
reminded everywhere of our approach to a genial 
southern climate. Considering that Cincinnati is 
six degrees to the south of Milan, it may seem to 
be slight praise that it has the summer temperature 
of that beautiful city ; remembering, on the other 
hand, that it has nearly the winter temperature of 
Copenhagen, the luxuriance of the vegetation, and 
the profusion of flowering trees and creepers, takes 
one in some measure by surprise. ‘The quantity of 
wine made in the neighborhood is very consider- 
able, chiefly from the native or Catawba grape; 
what we tasted was a tolerably pleasant wn or- 
dinaire, but inferior to the commonest Rhine wines ; 
there is said to be a superior sort, which can be 
got up into excellent champagne. The great staple 
of the country is, however, Indian corn, for which 
the land has an inexhaustible fertility ; it will not 
only bear such heavy crops, that 110 bushels to the 
acre are not very uncommon, and 120 have been 
known, but it will go on bearing corn without ro- 
tation for an indefinite number of years. ‘This, in 
fact, it is which gives Ohio such advantages for the 
rearing of swine. The mode of fattening these, 
which operation must be finished by the end of 
October, is to let them eat off the corn as sheep do 
turnips in England. This is called hogging down 
a field. It is a common speculation for a man to 
buy a crop on the ground, and then a quantity of 
lean hogs which he turns into the field, penning 
off small divisions at a time, and to sel] them when 
they become fat, which they do with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

From Cincinnati we descended the Ohio by 
steamboat to Louisville. The scenery of the banks 
of the river was uniformly beautiful. From Louis- 
ville there are sometimes the means of reaching the 
village of Bowlingreen, not far from the Mammoth 
Cave, by water. We preferred the stage route, 
which passes for about 120 miles through a country 
called, with justice, the Garden of the West, and 
which at that season was in its freshest beauty. 
There is a genuine love for trees and flowers dis- 
tinguishable in Kentucky : the wayside taverns are 
embosomed in refreshing shade, masses of climbing 
roses decorating their porches; the streets of al- 
most every village are lined by catalpa trees, which 
are in full flower about the middle of June; the 
farms are thickly dotted with well-grown timber ; 
everything combines to give the country an air of 
comfort, peace, and luxuriant fertility. Let no one 
expect, however, from all this rural beauty, to find 
cleanliness and wholesome simplicity presiding in 
one important department. Kentucky is a slave 
state, and we were soon convinced that, whatever 
may be the advantages of slavery in a political 
view, they do not extend to the region of the 
kitchen. We became painfully aware of this fact 
on our very first introduction to the Kentuckian 
cuisine, which happened on our stopping to break- 
fast at a sort of farm-house near the road. Several 
dirty female slaves waited on us, while a little one 
stood behind her mistress at the head of the table, 
and pulled the string of a sort of punkah, which 
was suspended from the ceiling, over the greasy 
viands, in order to drive away the flies. After a 
most unsatisfactory repast we reéntered the stage, 
determined Abolitionists. Would that some Soyer, 
some gastronomic regenerator, would teach this 
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benighted people how to use their abundance— 
would consign to the dogs, for whom alone they 
are fit, one half of the dishes that load every table 
—and disenchant landladies of the delusion that any 
multitude of bad things can make a good dinner ! 
Like Gulliver exposed to the cruel kindness of the 
Brobdignag monkey, the traveller, good-natured 
and confiding, is betrayed every time he sits down 
to a meal into some inexpressible embarrassments. 
Compounds never heard of by Mrs. Rundell are 
forced upon him; he is mocked by a parade of 
abundance, and finds everything dirty, badly cooked, 
worse served, and thoroughly uneatable. 

There are two stage-routes from Louisville: one 
of which passes through Glasgow, seventeen miles 
from the cave; the other, which goes to Nashville, 
passes by Bell's tavern, which is much nearer, and 
has been justly renowned, for twenty years, for its 
famous compound of peach-brandy and honey, 
which the worthy host, a great character in his 
way, presents to all his guests on their arrival. 
The first is the longest, but most interesting ; the 
road was macadamized, and in very fine order. 
Near Newhaven it enters a charming valley, along 
the level bottom of which it runs flanked on either 
hand by hills 150 feet high, covered with beautiful 
trees. On reaching the head of the valley it mounts 
to the higher ground up an admirably planned 
winding ascent, having the bank on one side and a 
precipice on the other concealed and secured by the 
most luxuriant foliage. Contrary to our expecta- 
tion, the country did not acquire bolder features on 
approaching the termination of the journey ; it is 
throughout hilly, but on a small scale. Por the 
last few miles it has the name of the Barrens, al- 
though the prairies which gained it this name have 
long since been covered with forest, which still 
abounds in deer, wild turkeys, and smaller game. 
It was after several miles of this scenery, beautiful 
enough in its way, but lifeless and somewhat’ mo- 
notonous, that we emerged abruptly and unexpect- 
edly from the forest upon the property attached to 
the cave, and halted at the door of a most comfort- 
able hotel. We found but one traveller here, the 
season not having commenced. ‘The cave has been 
made a sort of watering-place, and in August and 
September there are frequently two or three hun- 
dred visitors, but almost all from the surrounding 
country, the place being still very litle known. 





There are neither baths nor mineral springs, it is 
true ; but probably the absence of these would be} 
but little missed by the general frequenters of 
fashionable watering-places. ‘The hotel forms the 
end of a handsome lawn, down one side of which a 
long row of neat cottages built of logs extends. 
The whole of the surrounding country is covered 
with wood. The day was too far advanced to al- 
low us to satisfy our curiosity at once, but the de- 
lay was rendered endurable by a capital supper of 
venison steaks, discussed amid speculations, grave 
and deep, on the wonders we had to see on the 
morrow. 

In a deep and shaded ravine, close behind the 
present house, through which, although by an 
agonizing road, it is possible for ox wagons to 
reach the neighboring banks of the Green River, 
there is a small house of true American type—all 
portico and green shutter—which so nearly blocks 
up the descent, that involuntarily, as we stroll 
down the path, we are conducted straight to the 
front. And now a sudden current of cold air, and 
a.damp, chilly sensation from behind, inform us 





that we are at the portal of the great cave. We 





look hastily round, and see we are standing on the 
brink of a pit forty feet deep, overhung with rank 
vegetation, and dripping with moisture, which a 
pile of rubbish had concealed from view until this 
moment, and which directly faces the house in 
question. Hurriedly we descend the rude and 
slippery steps overgrown with moss to the bottom 
of the pit, and stand, not without awe, before the 
huge yawning vault which opens beyond it. After 
a brief and silent contemplation of the wondrous 
portal, we ascend to acquire the assistance of a 
guide and a lamp. 

With a zeal unimpaired by daily visits for twelve 
years, Stephen, the guide, girds on his canteen of 
oil, provides from his stores a flaring lamp for each 

erson, and plunges boldly down into the darkness. 

he first, or entrance passage, which is about 
twenty feet wide and eight high, takes a direction 
rather to the south-east. About a hundred yards 
from the foot of the steps it has been artificially 
walled up, save an open doorway, through which, 
in the summer, so strong a current of air sets out- 
wards as to extinguish half the lamps. No great 
philosophy is needed to trace this to the difference 
of temperature, sometimes as much as 30°, between 
the interior and exterior atmosphere. In the win- 
ter the current sets the other way, the mean tem- 
perature of the cave remaining very constant 
throughout the year. Advancing from the door- 
way the road is hard and even, and bears a little to 
the left, with a slight descent, for two hundred 
yards, when suddenly we lose the gray walls and 
the smooth roof, which have hitherto confined us 
and made us involuntarily stoop, and stumbling 
a few paces forward, in darkness deeper than be- 
fore, we stand under the great arch of the Rotunda. 
This enormous vault, which at once apprizes the 
visitor of the scale of the cave, covers by fair 
measurement nearly half an acre, and is fifty or 
sixty feet high. The area is far exceeded, it is 
true, by many structures of man, but seen by the 
imperfect light of a few lamps it appears vastly 
larger than it is. We had, however, brought with 
us from Cincinnati some thermometers and a meas- 
uring-tape, as we were anxious to bring within the 
domain of the inductive sciences some part of the 
marvellous relations we had heard. 

Impenetrable darkness before us and on the left 
hand indicates where two great passages, the one 
seventy, the other forty-six feet wide, enter the 
Rotunda from the profoundest depths of the cave ; 
and as we gaze on its massive walls, its roof 
stretched in one majestic expanse, far above our 
heads, we feel but little inclined to bring mortal 
handiwork into the comparison. The greater part of 
the area is rendered exceedingly rugged by the pits 
from which saltpetre earth was formerly extracted, 
and the heaps of rubbish thrown out of them; the 
effect would be much improved if these were lev- 
elled, and access permitted to every part of it. It 
is usual to take first the passage to the left-hand 
from the Rotunda, which is called the main cave, 
leaving Audubon’s Avenue, the other passage, for 
another occasion. Cautiously following our guide, 
we descended a winding-path to a somewhat lower 
level, and pursued this route. Ina short distance 
the main cave contracts to about fifty feet, with a 
height of forty, and preserves these proportions 
with considerable uniformity for a mile and a quar- 
ter. The first object to which attention is directed 
are the singular traces of the action of water on the 
limestone strata, which form the west wall of the 
passage, and which gains them the name of the 
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Kentucky Cliffs, from their prototype on the Ohio. 
A ‘little further we enter the Church, so called 
from a certain projecting rock, not much like the 
*¢drum ecclesiastic’”’ perhaps, but which, taken in 
connexion with a ledge or gallery near it, has been 
dubbed the pulpit. It stands out from the angle 
formed by a deep recess or transept, at the end of 
which runs forward a passage, at present unex- 
plored, and blocked up with rubbish; but, from its 
dimensions, not unlikely to be of considerable 
length. Yet an hundred yards and we reach the 
Second Hoppers, a spot to which a regular supply 
of water was formerly conducted by wooden pipes 
for the saltpetre washing ; it is about the third ofa 
mile from the entrance. Thus far the road has 
been sinooth, but undulating over artificial mounds 
and hollows occasioned by the ‘dry diggins’’ of 
the American Patriots, thus causing a fluctuation 
in the apparent height of the cave ; nevertheless 
the roof appeared to be formed of one and the same 
stratum nearly all the way, and was here found by 
our measurement to be forty-five feet high. One 
of the most important passages branches off to the 
right from the Second Hoppers, at a level some 
twelve or fourteen feet above the floor of the main 
cave. To this we shall return. The main cave 
for the next four hundred yards offers nothing for 
remark; we then encounter one of the most 
striking and imposing objects in it, as well as its 
most important landmark. It is a huge rock, of 
symmetrical shape, thirty-six feet long and twenty 
high, lying prone on the floor of the passage and 
close to‘one of its sides. Its name, the Giant’s 
Coffin, aptly describes it. We often passed it in 
our subsequent explorations, sometimes alone, and 
never, so perfect is its shape and so appropriate its 
designation, without a strange feeling of intrusion 
on the repose of some mighty dead. It lies among 
fragments of smaller dimensions sufficiently rugged 
to make approach to it difficult; and through a 
crevice in the wall behind, so small as to be easily 
overlooked, is the only access to the subterranean 
rivers and the principal wonders of the cave. A 
little beyond this point the passage turns sharply to 
the left. At the Acute Angle we pass three des- 
olate and deserted cottages, built in the centre of 
the passage, of stone and mortar, furmerly tenanted 
by invalids, and in two hundred yards enter the 
Star Chamber. What a proof of the love of life 
is afforded by these dwellings, which are met with 
elsewhere in the cave, but nearer the daylight. In 
such living tombs were persons frequently found 
to take their residence for months; and nothing 
but sad experience of the inability, even of their 
uniform temperature and pure atinosphere, to avert 
consumption, keeps them untenanted now. They 
have not been occupied for several years. The 
Star Chamber, which is a little beyond them, and 
twelve hundred yards from the entrance, is a sin- 
gular and beautiful object. It is a portion of the 
cave, more than usually regular in shape, of which 
the roof is covered with a black film, said to be sul- 
age of lime; and scattered over it are innumera- 

le glittering white particles, probably crystals of 
the carbonate, like small stars seen in an intensely 
dark night. A blue-light, or, still better, a Roman- 
candle, with both of which we were well provided, 
exhibits this curious scene in great beauty. Some 
distance beyond we have the same contrast under 
the different form of large white patches upon a 
black ground, hence called the Floating Clouds. 
Up to this point we have had a path free from loose 
stones, and tolerably even; it here becomes ex- 
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ceedingly rugged, the floor being a continued bed 
of sharp angular fragments of rock, vividly récall- 
ing the poet’s description of the “‘ wondrous river,”’ 
in his charming Jewish legend, on its Sabbath 
rest :— 
A wondrous river flows ; 
Between whose banks no water rolls, 
But rush and roar along 
Rocks, stones, and sand together mixed, 
With tumult loud and strong ; 
And higher than the houses’ tops 
Huge fragments leap and fly— 
But on the holy seventh day 
It sleepeth quietly. 


And only such a river could have so strewn, it 
would seem, the floor of this mighty cavern. 

At exactly a mile and a quarter from the en- 
trance we reach the Cataract, a small stream falling 
froin crevices in the roof, into a pit some twenty- 
five feet deep, and which has lost nothing by the 
naming. Here we halted a few moments to trim 
and supply our lamps. The main cave goes but a 
few yards further; but Stephen, clambering up the 
heap of débris at the side, nearly to the roof, sud- 
denly dived into a low passage at right angles to 
our previous course, and Jed the way to the Chief 
City. This branch was exceedingly uneven; 
sometimes we were walking on a smooth sandy 
floor, then would come a breakneck descent, and a 
wilderness of angular blocks, the whole with twists 
and turns that defy description. In this way, after 
proceeding a quarter of a mile, we arrived at what 
appeared like a mountain of loose fragments, and 
on climbing it fuund we had reached the object of 
our exertions, to which it formed the entrance. 

A mile and a half from the mouth of the cave 
by matter-of-fact measurement—three miles and a 
half by the best local authorities—is this stupen- 
dous vault. A city, indeed, 


Whereof the silence aches upon the ear, 


and fitter than any place in the world to realize the 
conception of the noble poem from which I borrow 
this line. Here, if anywhere, might we expect to 
find 


The old world’s white and wave-swept bones, 
The giant forms of creatures that have been. 


And here 


Whole cities, that in flood or fire, 
Or famine or the plague, gave up their breath; 
Whole armies, whom a day beheld expire, 


might, if anywhere, lie 
By ten thousands in the arms of Death. 


I do not wish to exaggerate its actual dimensions, 
which are little more than twice those of the Ro- 
tunda already described ; but has the reader a clear 
idea of what even an acre seen under one vault is, 
and can he clothe it in profoundest night, and build 
its walls of living rock, and pile on them a moun- 
tain for a roof!—this is the Chief City. One 
unbroken arch spans from side to side, a distance 
of one hundred and ten feet, and for a length of 
three or four hundred. Under this, thrown in 
the wildest confusion, are great rocks, one of 
which, with inappropriate levity, is called Satan’s 
Throne; and an inclined plane of difficult ascent 
rises on the left as high as the spring of the arch, 
which here, as in several other places, is marked 
by a natural moulding upon a noble scale, being no 
other than the edge of the stratum which has fur- 
nished the fragments below. We sat here long, 
and again and again revealed the stern features of 
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the scene, and lit up every recess by red and blue 
lights. When it was first discovered fire-places 
were found here, with charred embers stil] collected 
round them. Thus far, then, there can be no 
doubt the Redmen once ventured. What a start- 
ling thought that these intricate passages may have 
witnessed the stratagems of Indian warfare, and 
echoed the terrible war-whoop! But it is not prob- 
able that warriors so circumspect would venture 
to pursue a retreating foe to such a distance ; and 
the circumstance that no weapons or human remains 
have been found, excepting in peaceful burial, 
makes against the supposition. Much to my regret, 
the majority of our party voted here for a return. 
We did not explore the outlet from the Chief City, 
or visit the smaller chambers called the Second and 
Third Cities; there is, however, no novelty in 
them, and the end of the passage is said to be 
reached in about half a mile. We returned to the 
cataract. At this point, as I have mentioned, the 
way is interrupted by a deep, funnel-shaped pit; 
scrambling round its edge and climbing a heap of 
rubbish, beyond which is a deep and winding 
descent, we reach a passage, so low for the first 
twenty yards that it is necessary to creep on hands 
and knees ; it afterwards expands to more agreea- 
ble dimensions, and in a quarter of a mile termi- 
nates at the Fairy Grotto, famous for its numerous 
and beautiful stalactites. There are many smaller 
branches on either side of the principal passages, 
for which we were content to take the guide’s 
word, as they led to nothing, and offer nothing for 
remark. 

It was about seven in the evening when we 
turned our steps back to the Giant’s Coffin, intend- 
ing to take’ our supper in one of the chambers on 
the way to the river. As we wended our way, I 
could not but remark how soon the natural sense of 
awe or hesitation which is felt on first entering the 
cave wears away when we are accompanying a 
party, however small. It is necessary to pause to 
watch out of sight the last gleam of the retiring 
lamps, to let the last footfall die on the ear, before 
one can thoroughly appreciate the character of the 
place. Then, indeed, with one solitary ray upon 
them, the stern gray walls and the murky roof find 
airy tongues that syllable men’s names ; the awful 
silence, the eternal darkness, the stillness of the 
grave, that surround him, sink upon the traveller's 
spirit; and when he arises at length to pursue his 
companions, he will retire from these stupendous 
solitudes with an insight, such as he never obtained 
before, into the spiritual world. 

Ihave already mentioned that the passage of the 
river Styx is found through the crevice behind the 
Giant’s Coffin; it is exceedingly rugged and tor- 
tuous for the fitst hundred and twenty yards, and, 
at the same time, descends rapidly ; in two or three 
places there are flights of steps. Advancing about 
the same distance, through a passage of moderate 
dimensions, we come to the Side-Saddle pit, the 
first of the deep chasms which are numerous about 
this part of the cave. They mostly communicate 
with one another, and are probably but ramifica- 
tions of one great fissure produced by some remote 
geological cause. About three hundred yards from 
the Giant's Coffin there is a ladder to the bottom of 
one of these chasms, which we descended. We 
found ourselves ina cleft of the rock, scarcely three 
feet wide, which followed a winding course paral- 
lel with our previous path, and in a short distance 
terminated. Wondering what had brought us 
there, we turned to Stephen; he raised his lamp 
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into an opening in the wall on the left, and we 
found that we were separated by a natural ‘parti- 
tion, as thin and fairy-like as the stone-work of 
Strasburg Cathedral, from the startling abyss called 
Goring’s Dome, aid that by craning through the 
apertures we could look directly into it. It is a 
chasm some twenty or thirty feet wide; its length 
concealed by windings, descending in profound 
darkness to a great depth below, and rising far over 
head. Its walls are scored and fluted by the water 
which has trickled for ages down them, and frowned 
forth indignantly from their endless night at the 
momentary gleam of our fireworks. It is an 
oubliette more inscrutable than the Holy Office ever 
devised for the doctrines and carcasses of its victims 
—truly the sanctum sanctorum of the cave. There 
is said to be a way of reaching the bottom without 
the assistance of the laws of gravity—we were 
contented instead to send down one of our lamps at 
the end of a line of sixty feet, disclosing, as it de- 
scended, the same formation we were familiar with 
above. 

A very few yards beyond this spot the cave was 
supposed, but ten years ago, to terminate. Here, 
at least, its explorers were arrested at the verge of 
the Bottomless Pit; and, from the faint splash of 
the stones they threw into it, could conjecture but 
imperfectly the undiscovered waters beyond. The 
attempt was made successfully to bridge it in 1838 
or 1839, by passing a ladder across; and the Co- 
lumbus of the New World was no other than our 
guide Stephen. He first, of mortals, invaded this 
ancient realm of night, and he, if he be indeed 
mortal, and not, as we strongly suspected, some 
unearthly production of the cave itself, may here 
claim the proud Circumspice for his sole monumen- 
tal inscription. We found a bridge, not indeed of 
the soundest appearance, and such as any sinner of 
unusual enormity would do well not to cross, but 
it afforded us safe passage. Great and praisewor- 
thy care is taken here, and in almost all other 
dangerous places, to guard against accidents. The 
bridge has a substantial iron hand-rail, but its floor 
is of wood; and the yreat rapidity with which 
that material decays here, renders constant precau- 
tion necessary. With regard to the denth of the 
chasm, a lamp at the end of our line did not dis- 
close the bottom—its actual depth is said to be one: 
hundred and sixty feet. I-pass reluctantly Pensico 
Avenue, which branches off to the right, about 
thirty yards from the pit, and is highly interesting. 
I must hurry through that curious but detestable 
passage, created in malice for the embarrassment of: 
ladies, ‘‘ fair, fat, and forty ;’’ and of gentlemen, 
who, if not clean past their youth, have yet, in 
Falstaff’s phrase, some smack of age and its dig- 
nity about them. For seventy mortal yards have 
we to struggle through a cleft nowhere more than 
two feet wide, and presenting angles, points, and 
knobs, at every step, as if expressly devised to 
battle out the little breath that can remain in the 
carcass of anybody who undergoes this ordeal. It 
terminates at last, and at an ample passage, most 
appropriately designated Great Relief; and here 
was the scene of a little adventure on one of our 
after-visits. 

That imp of darkness, Stephen, pointing out to 
us a hole in the opposite rock, intimated that we 
might take a short cut that way, passing at a higher 
level the very passage we were in, and so reach 
Pensico Avenue. He excused himself because the 

ath was low, and he could not conveniently stoop. 
he way was so uncommonly low, that in a very. 
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few yards after we reached the top we were all on 
our faces, and in momentary terror of being squeezed 
flatter than pancakes by the loosening of some great 
stone above. Pushing our lamps before us we 
struggled on, lugging still the measuring line, and 
counting our progress by the chain. Luckily, 
although the flat rock which our heads struck was 
undeniably hard, the substratum was soft, dry sand ; 
and we persevered until our leader tumbled into a 
passage of respectable height, at which the shelf 
we emerged from terminated. We followed it to 
a branch still more lofty, to the right and left hand, 
and wondered why the guide was not there to 
direct us. Leaving one of the party at the spot, 
in order that we might not lose sight of it, the 
others explored, and first they tried the right-hand 
passage. It ended in achamber heaped with blocks 
of stone, but from which they could see no outlet ; 
we then retinited, and took the other branch. The 
foul fiend whispered— 





Eleémon, Eleémon, 
Thou art sold to the demon! 


Unutterable suspicions suggested themselves as 
we thought of the last look of the goblin guide. 
It was very silent, and very dark; one solitary 
name, “‘ Hiram K. Peabody,’’ smoked on the wall, 
gave us a welcome assurance that others had been 
before us there. We followed along. ‘Two hun- 
dred yards of blind passage is a great distance under 
such circumstances; but for that space, although 
we passed more than one turning, we recognized 
nothing. At length a light dawned upon us. This, 
said one, must be the edge of the Dead Sea! and 
truly we found that, instead of having reached 
Pensico Avenue, we had travelled in a directly 
opposite direction, and were a quarter of a mile 
from it. This would have been a pretty fix to any 
one, who, like our two American companions, had 
never been in this region before ; but, fortunately, 
our previous close attention in endeavoring to make 
a rough survey of it stood us in good stead; resist- 
ing their motion to return by the way we came, we 
had no difficulty in taking the right course, and in 
a few minutes joined the astonished Stephen, who 
pretended to have been uneasy at our non-appear- 
ance. 

After this digression, we must return to the 
‘Great Relief, which, at a point not far beyond, 
branches at a right angle to the right and left. 
The latter arm conducts to the margin of the river 
Styx—the waters of which, in seasons of flood, ad- 
vance to the junction of the passages; and the 
muddy state of the floor at this time showed such 
to have been recently the case. We took the road 
to the right, which passes first through the Smoke- 
Room, named from the illusory hams which seem 
to compose its ceiling ; then ascends a rugged pile 
of fragments, among which excellent specimens of 
oolite may be found, and enters the Bandit’s Hall ; 
hence winding to the left, with a continued ascent, 
it conducts to a spacious passage with an even 
sandy floor, but so low that it is necessary in some 
places to creep on hands and knees, and at last it 
runs out at rather less than a mile and a quarter 
from the entrance, on to a narrow, elevated ledge, 
with a wall on the right and a pit on the left. We 
learn that we have now reached the Mammoth 
Dome, the loftiest in the cave. 

To this noble vault we paid several visits, the 
last of which was particularly interesting from the 
striking manner in which it illustrated the extraor- 
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dinary way in which the passages wind about and 
even pass under one another. Not far from the 
mouth of the cave, at the end of the Little Bat- 
Room, there is an insignificant crevice in the floor, 
which was accidentally discovered, some years ago, 
to be the apex of the Mammoth Dome ; thither we 
had on this occasion resorted first, and were cir- 
cumstantially assured by Stephen that it was just 
two hundred and ninety-six feet from thence to the 
bottom. We had our line of sixty feet, and, in- 
spired by some good genius, tied a lamp to the end, 
and swung it into the Crevice Pit. _A feeble re- 
flected light, as the line ran out, gave assurance 
that it was in the right path, but the oblique direc- 
tion of the chasm concealed it from view. Leaving 
it secure, we took the long circuit of a mile and a 
quarter, following the tedious and intricate passages 
which lead to the Mammoth Dome, doubting if it 
were possible that the two places, so lengthened a 
march asunder, could be vertically so near. We 
did not doubt long. On reaching the ledge, a faint 
gleam, like the dawn of day, was stealing round a 
salient corner, and in a few paces the lamp was 
within view, ** pendent by subtle magic” in mid- 
air, and burning in serene repose. One faint and 
distant star amidst unbroken gloom, it seemed like 
Abdiel taking flight from the rebel world, or a 
minister of grace descending to it.* 

It was the most startling and the most beautiful 
efiect presented in all our rambles. Far from being 
nearly three hundred feet, the actual depth of the 
vault can scarcely exceed one hundred and forty, of 
which forty are below the ledge. The general 
shape of the place is a crescent, the bottom rising 
at a considerable angle from the lowest corner, so 
that the distance to be descended by ladder to the 
slope is not above fifieen feet; and by following it 
upwards, which is not easy, we gain a station 
much higher than the entrance ; in fact, a distinet 
apartment, and by far the most interesting part of 
the dome. Finding it nameless, we christened it 
the Chapter House—an appellation unintelligible 
to our American companions, but justified by the 
ecclesiastical look of two massive and well- propor- 
tioned columns furrowed out on the wall, which 
stand forth, under the momentary glare of the fire- 
works, in the noblest relief. Nothing can be more 
rugged than the floor; it is dotted over with incip- 
ient stalagmites, nourished by perpetual droppings 
from the roof, and in one of these we laid upa 
stumbling-block for future antiquaries, by wedging 
down a shilling piece, lawful money of her majesty, 
Queen Victoria, and destined hereafter, when Zach- 
ary the Twenty-fifth ascends the presidential chair, 
and when the nineteenth century, with its wealth 
and its squalor, its science and its ignorance, its 
Utopias and its El] Dorados, has been consigned to 
the mythic chapter of the American history, to 
throw fresh confusion into all its chronology. 

We left the Mammoth Dome as we reached it, 
there being no cther road, and resumed the path to 
the Styx. ‘There is one chasm, called the Dead 
Sea, to be crossed after leaving the river hall, one 


* How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
‘To come to succor us, that succor want! 
How oft do they, with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant 
Against foul fiends to aid us, militant! 
They for us fight ; they watch and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant. 
And all for love, and nothing for reward— 
O why should heavenly God to men have such regard? 
Spenser’s Faérie Queen. 
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wet and slippery ladder to be descended, and then 
we reach the brink of that stream of ghostly mem- 
ory— 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted, 


As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover! 


Dimly glittering before our lamps we saw these 
secret waters, flowing out of darkness to darkness, 
aus der Ewigkeit zu der Ewigkeit hin, like human 
life itself as it flits across the sunlit stage of this 
world. The river was at this time thirty or forty 
feet wide, the waters turbid from the recent freshet ; 
the boat by which we were to have crossed was 
nowhere to be seen, being probably submerged. 
As Stephen had all along assured us that it was 
hopeless to get beyond the rivers, we contented 
ourselves on the first occasion with reaching this 
point, which is really a mile and a quarter from the 
entrance, but is called exactly double that distance. 
We then returned, disappointed in getting a sight 
of any of the rare fish which are peculiar to them. 
Upon ordinary occasions visitors embark here, and 
proceed one or two hundred yards by water, pass- 
ing under a low vault into another subdivision, de- 
nominated Lethe. As the water now filled the 
vault, this route was impracticable. At our next 
visit we took the river-side path—a difficult pas- 
sage, which passes along above the left bank of the 
Styx, and reaches the same point. We found here 
alinost the only really dangerous place in the cave ; 
the whole passage, having been recently filled with 
water, was excessively slippery, and about the 
middle it contracted to a narrow ledge, which we 
had to pass by clinging to the rock on one side, 
and holding our lamp as we best could with the 
other, while an open and precipitous descent into 
the Styx, thirty or forty feet below, offered a dis- 
mal prospect for a false footstep. This danger 
passed, we presently reached the bank of Lethe, 
also extremely steep, and so slippery that it required 
considerable care to descend it. Here we.found a 
large flat-bottomed boat, moored to a stake by a 
cable of wild vine, as flexible as a rope, and 
equally tough ; but high as the water then was, it 
had been higher; our boat was hung by the bow, 
bottom upwards, to a ‘* beaked promontory”? of 
rock above our heads, and we had to set down the 
lamps and strive manfully to dislodge it. There 
was barely standing room, so precipitous was the 
bank ; dark and deep were the waters of oblivion 
before us, but it was impossible not to be struck 
with the picturesque appearance of the group so 
engaged. Conspicuous above all was the red shirt 
worn, after the fashion of a kilt, by my excellent 
companion, whose grave countenance was half-con- 
cealed by his ‘‘ Buena Vista’ hat, battered by 
many a bump; while, as far advanced as he could 
venture, he toiled, like Sisyphus at his rock, to 
dislodge our boat. Stephen, whose costume might 
he best described by what it wanted, whose diver- 





sity of rags attested that sad circumstance of his, 
lot to which I will not further refer, advanced a | 
little deeper, and rocked the bow; the rest, now | 
splashing in the mud, now kicking over a lamp, 
now hauling on the rope, exerted their strength in | 
aid. This is among the lofiiest parts of the cave ; 


same time. There were no oars; our resources 

for baling were limited to an old shovel; happily 

discovered, and a tin drinking-cup; nevertheless, 

with these we got enough of the water out to ena- 

her to float, and, five in number, we embarked. 
ow 


Those happy souls that dwell— 
In Peni meads of asphodel, 
r amaranthine bowers, 


may have felt when they stepped into Charon’s 
ferry-boat we are not informed, but as we pushed 
off from the shore, and, floating between the walls 
of rock, lost sight of the sole landing, we could 
readily have fancied ourselves of their crew, so 
complete a farewell did we appear to have taken 
of the familiar objects of this life. It was diffi- 
cult to estimate distance, as we were by this time 
reduced to a scanty allowance of light, and could 
hardly catch sight of objects ‘on shore.’? Some 
of our lamps were out, one had been knocked 
overboard—thus there was very little proof of 
progress to be obtained ; of this our guide, after 
an immortal example, took advantage. 


** Hitherto,’’ (says Don Quixote to Sancho, in 
the famous adventure of the enchanted bark) ‘* have 
we gone and sailed some seven or eight hundred 
leagues, and if I had an astrolabe here to take the 
height of the pole, I could tell thee how far we 
have gone, though either my knowledge is small, 
or we have now or shall quickly pass the equi- 
noctial line, which divides and cuts the contraposed 
poles in equal distance.”’ 


In the same spirit did Stephen estimate our 
progress, and we, like Sancho, might have replied : 


‘‘T cannot believe any of this, since I see with 
these eyes that we have not gone five rods’ length 
from the bank, for there Rozinante and Dapple are, 
in the same places where we left them ; and look- 
ing well upon the matter, as I now do, I swear by 
me that we neither move nor*go faster than an 
ant.” 


We did, however, move a little, and landed at 
last on a sand-bank, dividing Lethe from the Echo 
River, where again there was a boat. In this way, 
after two or three embarkations, we reached the 
last stream; and here, to our great disappoint- 
ment, our last hopes vanished of attaining the 
further portion of the cave: there was again a 
vault to be passed under, and it was filled to the 
top. By climbing over a narrow isthmus, called 
Purgatory, we got a few yards further, but at the 
point then reached there was no boat. Very wet 
and bemired, we were reluctantly forced to return, 
ill-consoled by the negro ditties with which Stephen 
roused the only echo in the cave, in the picce of 
water named after it. 

I have alluded to the curious fish found in these 
waters. Like the Proteus of the Styrian caves, 
they seem to have been created for the cireum- 
stances of their habitat: they are wholly without 
eyes—not the smallest trace of that organ ean be 
detected externally ; the rudiment of an optic nerve 
is its sole internal representative. ‘They are per- 
fectly white, or colorless, and, when the water is 


one projecting ledge at a considerable height caught | clear, are easily detected in consequence. We 
the rays of the lamp ; the roof and the further side | had not the good fortune to see any, but, if there 
were indistinguishable, nor did they relax their| be aught of truth in the old proverb, Parm ks 
stillness to echo back our sounds. After consider- | aveugles le borgne est roi, we captured one of their 
able exertion the boat was shaken off, and came} royal family. In baling out one of the boats, we 
down with a splash to the water, half filling at the | caught a small fish like a minnow, with an unde- 
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niable pair of eyes; and the circumstance is 
important, as it shows the connection of these 
waters with the neighboring river. Their actual 
origin and exit has been very much mystified. 
Some of the authorities, to enhance the marvels 
of the cave, represent them to be considerably 
below the bed of the Green River, and hence infer 
that they must flow underground a great distance 
before they can find an outlet on lower ground. 
There was another circumstance equally conclusive 
against such a supposition : the temperature of the 
water was 70°, whereas that of the air in the 
cave was from 54° to 56°, as was also that of 
several detached pools of water by the same ther- 
mometer ; it was evident, therefore, that the flood 
at present swelling these subterranean channels 
had but recently quitted the external air. An 
eyeless crawfish, exactly like the common brook 
crawfish, but curiously contrasted with it in color, 
being also white, is found in these subterranean 
waters. 

Here, as a faithful historian, must I close my 
narrative, for, although we remained a week at the 
hotel, passing many hours every day in the cave 
exploring, we were yet unable to get any further 
than the point last mentioned, owing to the con- 
tinued height of the water. The portion of the 
cave beyond is little less extensive, and more 
abundant in objects of beauty, than the nearer 
side. Our experience had made us sceptical of 
distances, nor could we believe it to be four miles 
from Lethe to Cleveland’s Avenue, which is its 
greatest attraction, but we had abundant evidence 
of the elegance and beauty of its stalactites in the 
cabinets of friends at Cincinnati. The report is, 
that they cover its walls, in endless variety, for 
two or three miles. What is less doubtful is, that 
they are among the rarest and most beautiful 
objects of their class. This part of the cave is 
not pretended to have been measured, and as ladies, 
and even children, can proceed its whole length, 
there is great reason to believe that its miles would 
be reduced to halves, or something less, by a 
judicious application of the chain. Estimating 
distances by time, visitors, especially the fairer and 
more credulous portion of them, swallow the most 
enormous exaggerations, of which the ground we 
have last described furnishes one of many proofs. 
The various distances from point to point between 
the Styx and the end of Purgatory amount in the 
aggregate to a mile and a quarter, according to the 

uides ; they cannot, in reality, cover more than 
our or five hundred yards. Nevertheless—making 
every deduction—we may safely affirm that the 
cave enters the earth four or five miles, and covers 
many times that distance in its ramifications. 

{A moving Panorama of this cave—and other things— 
is now exhibited in Boston, and well worth seeing. | 








STANZAS. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Come not, when I am dead, 


To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 


And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save. 


There let the wind sweep, and the plover cry ; 
But go thou by. 


Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, being all unblest ; 


Wed whom thou wilt ; but I am sick of time, 
And I desire to rest. 

Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I lie. 
Go by—go by! 





From the New York Tribune. 
A POET’S TRIBUTE. 
l'une following tribute to the matchless singer 
and to him whose well-directed enterprise has se- 
cured to the New World the rare pleasure of 
hearing her, is from the pen of the most distin- 
guished female poet of the country : 
JUSTICE. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 

The praises of her who has taught us the melody 
of the nightingale, and the benevolence of the 
seraph, are in every mouth. Their admiration, who 
have been admitted to her society, and felt the 
power of simple goodness, unalloyed by self, it is 
impossible either to utter or to repress. 

This is as it should be. It proves that this great 
people, so intent on acquisition, so bewildered at 
times by the rapidity of their own progress, have 
not forfeited the capacity of appreciating excel- 
lence in a new form, and on such a scale as the 
world has never before seen. 

Still, the individual as well as the public mind is 
prone, amid the tides of enjoyment, to overlook 
their instrument and source. We sail on the bosom 
of the broad river to its estuary, nor speak of its 
fountain amid the distant hills. We transmit our 
thoughts and wishes through the tension of the 
telegraphic wires, and forget the man who discov- . 
ered and rules that strange mystery, “‘ playing with 
Leviathan as with a bird, and binding him for the 
maidens.”’ 

The benefit conferred on our community by the 
coming of Jenny Lind, arresting it in the absorption 
of money-getting pursuits, and binding it together 
as one great, thrilling, uplifted heart, is like a new 
and higher sense of existence. The harvest of her 
exertions showered upon the needy, the sorrowing, 
the desolate, aiding the holy temple to uplift its 
spire, and the school to gather the little ones under 
its brooding wing, to all future generations, marks 
an unparalleled era in the history of beneficence. 

While we are the recipients of this high and 
unique class of gratifications, we should sometimes 
remember him who has brought them within our 
reach. It has been said that the gain of gold is 
his full recompense. This he has deserved by the 
risk and boldness of his enterprise, as well as his 
liberal expenditure. But this is not sufficient. Mr. 
Barnum merits the thanks of all who have listened 
to the Swedish Songstress, or been cheered by her 
charities. No one who has beheld the perfect order 
of her vast and delighted audiences—the clock- 
work precision with which they are seated, and the 
quiet dignity of their egress, or contrasts it with 
gatherings for similar purposes at Exeter Hall, the 
thunder of a congregated London police, and their 
shoutings to overrule confusion, and the collision 
of carriages, can fail to perceive the pervading in- 
fluence of a remarkable mind, as well as the coinci- 
dence of a remarkable people. While, therefore, 
we are made happier and better by our present 
privilege, let us not omit a just tribute to him 
through whose efforts and invitation, this angelic 





guest has been induced to visit our shores. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A CHAPTER ON DIAMONDS. 


Gotp threatens to become quite common; so 
much so that it may possibly, but not very prob- 
ably, become as vulgar to have a sovereign in one’s 
pocket as to have a farthing. Diamonds, on the 
contrary, have ever retained their pristine rarity 
and value. The discovery of a large diamond has 
ever constituted a pagé in mineralogical history ; 
and as if all the little diamonds were concentrated 
at the last into one, or the dying flicker was the 
brightest flame, the elimination of a large diamond 
has generaliy worked the decay of a mine. Gol- 
conda was scarcely ever heard of after the discovery 
of the Koh-i-nur. The history of a large diamond 
is also far more curious than could be imagined, 
and the possession of such has even affected the 
fate of oriental kingdoms. 

True, that modern chemistry has endeavored to 
reap advantage from the wondrous discovery made 
by Sir Isaac Newton, purely from the optical prop- 
erties of this invaluable gem—that it was of a 
combustible nature ; and that, with the resuscitation 
of alchemical powers of old, by means of powerful 
galvanic batteries, it has endeavored to assimilate its 
elements into a similar compound ; but success has 
not hitherto attended the efforts made to that effect. 
The all-powerful electric current was made to'| 
reduce this hardest and most brilliant of precious 
stones to mere gaseous products confirming that 
which had been before premised, that its basis was 
carbon—the chief element of vegetable, and not 
mineral matter; but no amount of ingenuity, 
science, and skill, has succeeded in converting 
gaseous or solid carbon into diamond. A variety 
of circumstances have thus combined to give per- 
manence to the value of this most singular precious 
stone, to leave the ‘* Mountain of Light’? with 
scarcely a rival; to sustain the pecuniary, if not 
the moral and political, value of the Nishan, and 
even to impart a factitious interest to a prince from 
the highlands of Hindustan. 

This valuable stone seems to have been known 
from the most remote period of antiquity. We 
find that it was associated along with the emerald 
and the sapphire in the second row of the twelve 
precious stones on which the names of the children 
of Israel were engraved, ‘‘ every one with his name 
according to the twelve tribes,”’ and these were set 
in the breastplate of judgment worn by the high- 
priest. It has been supposed, that as distinct names 





have been given to swords, to the two pillars that 
were reared in the porch of the temple at Jerusalem, 
and to the two chief diamonds of the East, the 
** Mountain of Light’’ and the ‘* Sea of Glory,” that | 
the Urim and Thuinmim, which adorned the breast- 
plate of the high-priest when he went into the, 
‘holy of holies,’ were also diamonds. But the 
researches of Egyptian archeologists have estab- 
lished that these were stnall oracular images, simi- 
lar to the Teraphim, personifying revelation and 
truth, and derived, according to Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, from Thmei, the Egyptian goddess of truth 
and justice, generally represented as a double per- 
son, or, according to Arundale and Bonomi, of Ré, 
the sun, and Thmei, truth, as on the breastplate 
worn by the Egyptians. 

A diadem, to which succeeded crowns, was origi- 
nally a simple fillet, fastened round the head, and 
tied behind. Among the Jews, the diadem was 
worn by the high-priest; sometimes a diadem, 
sometimes a crown, by the kings. ‘The state 








crown (atarah) was of gold, set with jewels. 
Such was the crown which David took from the 
king of the Ammonites, (2 Samuel xii. 30,) and 
afterwards wore himself, as did probably his suc- 
cessors. The more ancient Egyptian sculptures 
represent royal crowns in the shape of a distinguish- 
ing tiara, cap, or helmet, without gems; but the 
head-dresses of the Assyrian kings, disinterred by 
Layard, exhibit high mitres, or tiaras evidently 
adorned with jewels, among which was most prob- 
ably the diamond. Many other ancient Asiatic 
crowns exhibit the same appearance. The crown, 
in the time of the lower empire, was a fillet, tied 
in a knot behind, and adorned with pearls and 
diamonds, either in a single or a double row. The 
diadem, thus decorated, may be observed on some 
of the coins of Constantine and Jovian. 

The diamond has continued almost ever since to 
constitute an ornament to the royal head-dress. On 
days of high ceremony, the Empress of Russia was 
wont to wear a crown of diamonds, and the cellars 
and two stars of the Orders of St. Andrew and St. 
George emblazoned in her vest. It does not appear 
that there were any diamonds in the crown regalia 
of Hungary, and which used to be watched by two 
keepers night and day, till forcibly removed by the 
over-zealous patriots of the last insurrection. The 
crown of St. Stephen was of pure gold, and weighed 
fourteen pounds. It was decorated with fifty-three 
sapphires, fifty rubies, one emerald, and three 
hundred and thirty-eight pearls. 

The profusion of diamonds at oriental courts is 
well known. The general and ambassador from 
Nepaul, and his brothers, have been lately aston- 
ishing the Londoners with their displays of precious 
stones. In Persia and in Turkey, all military and 
civil decorations abound in diamonds. A snuff-box, 
for an acceptable present, must be set with the same 
costly gems. The court of Russia still retains, 
likewise, many traces of Asiatic pomp, blended 
with European refinement. Coxe, in his travels, 
says: ‘* Amid the sumptuous articles which dis- 
tinguish the Russian nobility, none, perhaps, is 
more calculated to strike a foreigner than the pro- 
fusion of diamonds and other precious stones which 
sparkle in every part of the dress. In most other 
European countries these costly ornaments are 
principally appropriated to the ladies; but here 
the men vie with the fair sex in the use of 
them. Many of the nobility were almost covered 
with diamonds; their buttons, buckles, hilts of 
swords, and epaulets, were set with diamonds ; 
their hats were frequently embroidered, if I may 
use the expression, with several rows, and a dia- 
mond-star on the coat was scarcely a distinction.” 

At the drawing-rooms held by Queen Victoria, 
the sme precious stone is often displayed in no 
small profusion, and some ladies might on such 
occasions be almost said, in the language of the 
poet, to be ** walled about with diamonds.’ Yet 
diamonds are costly things when small, as well as 
large. ‘The Dowager Queen of Spain had a neck- 
lace and ear-rings reset in France, composed en- 
tirely of brilliants, which cost half a million of 
francs. Doubtless, at routs and assemblies many 
figure away in factitious show, 


Faus brilliants, et morceaux de verre, 
as Boileau has it, but real diamonds can seldom be 
mistaken ; there is a sparkling lustre and luminous 


brilliancy, which so far transcends al] other gems, 
that «hose who have once seen will easily recognize 
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them again. Thecymophane (chrysoberyl or chrys-| charcoal, and thus their identity was inferred. 
olite) is the only gem that can compete with it. The researches of Clouet, Messrs. Allen and 

The Greek called this gem ‘‘ adamas,’’ uncon- | Pepys, and others have confirmed this conclusion. 
querable, from whence our ‘‘ adamant.’’ It was | Sir George Mackenzie converted iron into steel, by 
esteemed victorious over fire, and capable of resist- powdered diamonds. Mr. Children’s immense 
ing the hardest things. The test of a diamond, in | battery consisted of twenty triads, each six feet 
the Brazils, is still said to be to resist the strongest | long, by two feet eight inches broad, exposing a 
blows of a hammer when placed in a stone. A total surface of thirty-two feet; when iron, with 
talisman among the poetic Easterns, it was es- | diamond-powder interposed, was exposed to its 
teemed by the Romans favorable under the planet | influence, the iron was converted into steel, and 
Mars. The notions of the ancients about diamonds the diamond disappeared; and Mr. Smithson 
have, indeed, been always full of the mystical. | Tennant having placed a diamond ina gold tube, 
According to Pliny, there existed between the | supported in a state of incandescence, a stream of 
diamond and the magnet a natural antipathy. By oxygen, by means of gentle pressure, was made to 
the alchemists it was supposed to cure insanity, and | traverse it, and the result proved that the oxygen 
to be an antidote to poisons; and yet, strange to was transformed into an equal volume of carbonic 
say, Paracelsus is recorded to have been poisoned | acid gas, which was found in an opposite receiver, 
by diamond-powder. It having become a common | resting over mercury. Sir Humphry Davy, when 
saying that a diamond was softened and broken if | at Florence, made some experiments with the 
steeped in the blood of a goat, Sir Thomas Brown | grand duke’s burning lens on the combustion of the 
averred, in his anxiety to correct so vulgar an error, | diamond. He found that when the gem was intro- 
that a diamond being steeped in goat’s blood rather | duced inta a glass globe supplied with oxygen, and 
receives thereby an increase of hardness ! kindled by the lens, it continued to burn after it 

From the extreme brilliancy of the diamond, | was removed from the focus; the oxygen was sup- 
and its purity, it was consecrated to all that was | planted by an equal volume of carbonic acid gas, 
celestial, and, accordingly, supposed that it would | while there was no deposit of aqueous vapor. On 
triumph over al] means employed to subdue it, the | the other hand, when plumbago and charcoal were 
solar ray excepted. It did triumph, indeed, over | consumed. under similar circumstances, there was 
the hot furnaces to which it was exposed in the | a sensible diminution of volume, and also a forma- 
crucible of the alchemist; but the spell which | tion of watery vapor, clearly proving that the latter 
united it to the sunbeam is now dissolved, and it | contained hydrogen. Experiment has thus une- 
has yielded to the severity of the torture and in- | quivocally demonstrated that the diamond is pure 
quisition of modern curiosity. erystallized carbon. 

Newton, we have seen, reasoning from its great} We have before observed that attempts have been 
density and high refractive property, concluded | made, both by means of the galvanic battery and 
that the diamond was combustible, or, to use his | the compound gas blowpipe, to form diamonds ar- 
own language, ‘‘an unctuous substance coagu-| tificially, but the attempts have as yet met with no 
lated,’’ though he was, in some measure, antici-| greater success than the endeavor to make the 
pated by Boetius de Boot, in 1609. The event| Unio Margaritifera, or Meleagrina Margaritifera, 
has amply verified this conjecture, and the Tuscan | form pearls at command. These mollusks either 
philosophers and the Honorable Mr. Boyle ascer-| would not obey the commission, or the pearls they 
tained the fact. The first grand experiment to| did produce were misshapen, unsightly, and worth- 
prove the combustibility of the diamond took place | less. 
in the presence of Cosmo III., Grand Duke of The diamond is the hardest of all known bodies ; 
Tuscany, wherein the diamond being exposed in| it cuts the hardest crystals, even rubies and 
the focus of the great lens, (still in the grand | sapphires, and the oriental amethyst. Nothing but 
duke’s laboratory at Florence,) it was entirely vol- | diamond-powder, obtained by rubbing two diamonds 
atilized, thus corroborating the ancient tradition | against each other, can polish it; and it is cut by 
that the solar ray would triumph over it. Guyton | fragments of diamond set in a maule. It requires 
de Morveau, and others, consumed the diamond ;|a temperature of 5000 deg. Fahrenheit for its 
and it was readily dissipated in the focus of the | combustion. When exposed to the sunbeam, and 
great mirror of Tchirnhausen, as Murray believes | carried afterwards into darkness, it exhibits phos- 
it subsequently was in that of Parker's burning | phorescence ; and it is said that such diamonds as 
lens. In the year 1771, Macquer observed the | do not display this peculiarity, may be made to do 
diamond to inflame. Guyton de Morveau had | so by dipping them into melted borax. It becomes 
proved that the diamond was destroyed when pro- | phosphorescent also when fixed to the prime con- 
jected into red-hot nitre ; and it was also burnt by | ductor of an electrical machine, and a few sparks 
means of melted nitre in a gold tube, by Mr. Ten-| are taken from it. The primitive form of the 
nant. When fragments of diamond were intro-| diamond is the octohedron ; hence its varieties are 
duced into the brilliant arch of flame, evolved be-| usually curvilinear polyhedrons, with a lamellar 
tween points of charcoal in the galvanic batteries | structure, the joints being parallel to the faces of 
of the Royal Institution, consisting of 2000 double | the octohedron. ‘The specific gravity and compar- 
plates, and exposing a surface of 128,000 square | ative hardness vary, but the former is generally 
inches, they rapidly disappeared, being completely | estimated at 3500, water being 1000. 
volatilized. The diamond may be easily consumed,} ‘Tradition has always associated the diamond in 
Murray also tells us, by being placed in a cavity of | some mysterious manner with the sun. We have 
charcoal, and urging on it the flame of a spirit-| seen that it was supposed that it would triumph 
lamp, by means of a stream of oxygen. over all means employed to subdue it, the solar ray 

So far the combustibility of the diamond was| excepted. Science has, to a certain extent, cor- 
completely ascertained, but its nature remained stil] | roborated tradition in fusing it by means of the 
undetermined. Lavoisier had proved and pointed | lens. It becomes, as it were, impregnated with an 
out that carbonic acid gas was evolved as a product | excess of solar light, and carries it as a so-called 
both in the combustion of the diamond and that of | phosphorescent body into the dark. Its refractive 
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power exceeds that of any other body. Under an 
a of incidence exceeding 24 deg. 13 min., it 
refracts every glimmer of light, which gives rise 
to its unrivalled brilliancy. It seems, in fact, as if 
it were an intimate union of a ponderable and an 
imponderable, and that it embodied in itself the 
three kingdoms of nature. It is vegetable, by its 
basis of carbon ; it is united to the world of impon- 
derables by its incorporated light; and the result- 
ing compound belongs, by its hardness, &c., to the 
mineral kingdom. As if so precious a compound | 
could only be generated where the solar ray is 
most energetic, its habitat had also been, until 
lately, confined to localities ranging within the 
limits of 18 deg. on either side of the equator, in 
Asia and South America. 

It is but fair to observe, in opposition to these 
somewhat imaginative views, that some philoso- 
wows are content to look upon the diamond as the 

umbie product of vegetable secretion, like amber. 
As silica is abundantly secreted by some grasses, 
and carbonate of lime by some of the chara tribe, 
as semi-opal has been met with in the joints of the 
bambvo, and wood-stone in logs of teak-wood, so 
it has been suggested that the diamond may be a 
secretion from some patriarch and antediluvian 
boabab or banian tree. The diamond, it is to be 
observed, is not found in rocks, but only in detritus, 
as gravel or mud conglomerates in beds of rivers 
and deep ravines on the slopes of mountains, and 
in cavities and water-courses on the summits of the 
loftiest mountains.* Linschoter asserts, that in 
the East Indies, when they have cleared the dia- 
mond-mines of all they can find, a new crop is 
produced in a few years. This, we need not re- 
mark, is more than problematical ; yet certain it is 
that, at the present day, no one knows where the 
diamond comes from, and all we do know is, that 
it has not been found in a rock, like all other min- 
erals, and that it is a compound, as before observed, 
of the basis of all vegetable matter, and of solar 
light. 

In Asia, the diamond has been found most abun- 
dantly in the territory of Golconda and Visapoor ; 
in Bengal, in the central and southern parts of 
India proper, in the Peninsula of Malacca and 
Island of Borneo; in America, mainly in the Bra- 
zils. In India, the diamond is found in a species 
of indurated ochery gravel; in the Brazils, it is 
found in loose gravel, consisting principally of 





* The celebrated traveller, Marco Polo, relates of the 
diamond mines in the kingdom of Mursili, that the na- 
tives ascend the mountains in the summer time, “ though 
with great difficulty, hecause of the vehemence of the 
heat, and find auntnne of those precious stones among 
the gravel. In this they are likewise much exposed to 
danger, from the vast number of serpents of enormous 
size, which shelter themselves in the holes and caverns 
of these rocks, where, nevertheless, they find diamonds 
in the greatest abundance. Among other methods of 
obtaining them, they make use of this: there are abun- 
dance of white eagles that rest in the upper part of those 
rocks, for the sake of feeding on the serpents ; and in the 
deep valleys and precipices, where men are afraid to ven- 
ture themselves, they throw pieces of raw meat, which 
the eagles, perceiving, immediately stoop and seize it, 
with all the little stones and oul that adhere to these 
moist pieces of meat. Such as search for diamonds 
watch the eagles’ nests, and when they leave them, pick 
up such little stones, and search likewise for diamonds 
among the eagles’ dung.”” The well-known Julius Cesar 
Scaliger was extremely offended with this relation ; but 
Pinkerton pany remarked upon it, that the Venetian was 
imposed upon by the natives, who were anxious to pre- 


serve the trade in their own hands, and to deter strangers 


rounded quartz pebbles, mixed with sand and oxide 
of iron, and accompanied with blue, yellow and 
white topazes (Nova Mina diamonds.) Diamonds 
have also been found in conglomerates of recent 
voleanic origin, called amygdaloids by geologists. 
Diamonds have been recently discovered on the 
western declivity of the Ural mountains, in gold 
and platinuin sands, and a diamond is reported to 
have been found in Ireland, in the bed of a brook 
flowing through the district of Fermanagh—proba- 
bly a white topaz.* 

When diamonds are colored, it is by the pres- 
ence of some adventitious substance. ‘The various 
tints of yellow are supposed to be produced by the 
oxides of iron or manganese, and green by oxides 
of neckel or chromium, as in the case of the oriental 
sapphire, the spinelle, ruby, and emerald. Dia- 
monds have been met with of brown, blue, yellow, 
gray, red, green, and even black colors. 

The secret of polishing diamonds by other dia- 
monds was discovered in 1476, by one Louis de 
Berguem, and the first polished diamond is re- 
ported to have belonged to Charles the Bold. It is 
related by some that he lost this precious jewel at 
the battle of Morat, in Switzerland, and that the 
Bernese who found it sold it to some rich mer- 
chants of Augshourg, who again sold it to Henry 
VIII., of England, one of whose daughters carried 
it as a dowry to Philip II., of Spain. 

Diamonds, it may be observed, are cut into various 
forms; these are called the brilliant, the rose, and 
the table. The first of these displays the gem to 
the best advantage, ranks first in estimation, and is 
always set with the table upwards. The rose may 
be considered as formed by covering the entire sur- 
face with equilateral triangles, terminating in a 
sharp point at the summit, and it is employed 
when the spread of surface is too great for its 
depth, since, being thus disproportioned, a great 
loss would be sustained were it to receive the bril- 
liant form. The table is applied to such diamonds 
as may be considered plates, lamine, or slabs, such 
whose shallow depth is widely disproportioned to 
their superficial extent. The brilliant and the 
rose lose, in the process of cutting and polishing, 
somewhat less than half their weight; conse- 
quently the value of a cut stone is.double that of an 
uncut one, independent altogether of the expense 
of the process. ‘ 

The Koh-i-Nur is rose-cut. When first given 
to Shah Jehan, it was still uncut, and it weighed, 
it is said, in that rough state, nearly 800 carats, 
which were reduced by the unskilfulness of the 
artist to 279, its present weight. It was cut by 
Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who, instead of re- 
ceiving a remuneration for his labor, was fined 
10,000 rupees for his wastefulness, by the enraged 
Mogul. 

The word “‘ carat,” it. is to be observed, is de- 
rived from ‘‘ kuara,’”’ a kind of bean, by which 
gold-powder was originally weighed in the East. 
The plant from which this bean is produced, is a 
species of Erythrina, or coral-tree, of which the 
common cock’s-comb is a familiar example. The 
species producing the bean, in common use as a 
weight, is figured in ‘* Bruce’s Travels.”” A 
carat weighs precisely four grains, even beam, as 
the balance is not allowed to decline. The small 


* According to Heeren, diamonds were an article of 
commerce carried on between the Carthaginians and the 
Etruscans ; and there is every reason to believe that there 





by such fables (the oriental origin of which is manifest 
enough) from attempting the search themselves. 


are mines of diamonds in inter-tropical Africa, which are 
quite unknown in the present day. 
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diamonds and fragments are sold in the East, by 
the diamond-merchants, contained in small bags, 
sealed up; so that to the purchaser it is a com- 
plete chance-medley ; in this way, too, are pearls, 
cornelians, &c., disposed of at the India House. 

According to the rule supplied by Mr. Jefferies, 
who wrote a treatise on diamonds, the value of 
diamonds is in the duplicate rate of their weights. 
Thus, suppose an uncut diamond, of one carat, to 
be worth 2/., that of one cut and polished would be 
valued at 8/. sterling in the brilliant. At this rate, 
acut diamond of two carats would be 2X8X2= 
32/.; one of three, 3X8X3=72/.; one of four, 
4X8X4=128/.; and one of five carats, 5X85 
=200/. 

Tavernier, the travelling jeweller, as Gibbon 
calls him, esteemed diamonds as the most precious 
of all stones, and said: ‘* It is the trade to which 
Iam most attached. In endeavoring to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of them, I visited all the mines, 
and one of the two rivers where they are found ; 
and as the idea of danger has never impeded me in 
my travels, the dreadful picture given me of these 
mines, as being placed in the most barbarous coun- 
tries, only attainable by the most dangerous roads, 
was neither capable of frightening nor deterring me 
from my design.” 

By the extraordinary indulgence of Aurungzebe, 
Tavernier was permitted, on the 2nd of November, 
1665, to handle, examine, and weigh, the greatest 
treasure of imperial Delhi, the far-famed Koh-i- 
Nur. The Great Mogul sat on his throne of 
state, while the chief-keeper of the jewels pro- 
duced his treasures, for inspection, on two golden 
dishes The magnificence of the collection was 
indescribable ; but conspicuous in lustre, esteem, 
and value, was the Koh-i-Nur. 

Tavernier’s system of estimating the value of 
large diamonds was to square the amount in weight, 
and multiply the product by the value of the stone 
weighing one carat. According to this system, he 
formed the following estimate of the two largest 
cut diamonds in the world—the Koh-i-Nur and the 
diamond in the possession of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. That belonging to the Great. Mogul, he 
says, weighs 279 9-16ths carats, is of a perfect fine 
water, good. shape, and has but one small flaw, 
which is on the edge of the bottom of the stone. 
Without this little flaw, the first carat might be 
valued at 160 livres; but on account of that, he 
put it down at 150 livres (6/.) only; at which 
calculation, according to the rule laid down, it 
amounted to the sum of 11,723,278 livres, 14 sols, 
and 3 liards (468,931/. and a fraction.) The dia- 
mond belonging to the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
weighs 1394 carats, is clear, of a fine form, and cut 
on all sides facet-wise ; but as it somewhat ap- 
proaches to a lemon color, ‘Tavernier estimated the 
first carat at 135 livres only, according to which 
calculation it amounts to 2,608,335 livres (104,333. 
10s.) 

This scarcely coincides with the estimate given 
in the Times, which reported 2,000,000/. sterling 
as a justifiable price for the ‘* Mountain of Light,” 
if calculated by the scale employed in the trade. 
In the ** Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the ‘* Moun- 
tain of Light’’ is valued at 380,000 guineas. Mr. 
Jefferies valued it at 624,962 guineas ; Tavernier, 
we have seen, at 468,931/. sterling, some author- 
ities would reduce the estimate still more. The 
French, for example, value the cut diamond at 
200 franes (8/.) the first carat; but they do not 
extend the rule of arithmetical progression in the 





value of the diamond to beyond 20 carats. Those 
which exceed that weight are sold at a lower price 
than they would fetch, if such a system were car- 
ried out. See the ‘‘ Manuel du Bijoutier-Orfévre- 
Joaillier,”’ par Blondeau. 

Colored diamonds of a large size are compara- 
tively few in number. The ‘ Maximilian,” or 
Austrian diamond, is of a yellow color, and rose- 
cut, and has been an heir-loom in the family ever 
since the emperor of that name. This is the same 
diamond which, in Tavernier’s time, belonged to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and was valued by 
him at 104,3337. Murray values it at 155,682/., 
the Encyclopedia at 109,520/. 

** George IV.’’ diamond is of a rich and splen- 
did blue color, and of great beauty and rarity. It 
was purchased by his late majesty from Mr. Elia- 
son for 22,000/. Its weight is stated to be 294 
carats. It has hitherto formed the chief ornament 
in the crown on the day of the coronation, but may 
be now fairly replaced by the unrivalled ‘* Moun- 
tain of Light.” 

It is remarkable, that when the notorious Blood 
attempted to steal the regalia from the Tower, on 
the 9th of May, 1671, no gem of any consequence or 
value was eventually lost. A chronicle of the 
time says: ‘* A large pearl, a fair diamond, and a 
number of smaller stones were bulged from the 
crown in this robustious struggle, but both the 
former, and several of the latter, were picked up 
and recovered. The Ballais ruby, which had been 
broken off the sceptre, was found in his accom- 
plice’s (Parrot) pocket.”’ 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful colored dia- 
monds is a rich sky-blue brilliant, belonging to the 
crown jewels of France. It is stated to weigh 
67 2-16th carats, and estimated at three millions 
of francs. There was a fine blue diamond in the 
arse of the late Mr. Greville. The late 

uke of York is also said to have possessed a 
diamond, almost approaching to jet black, of pecu- 
liar beauty and brilliancy, and valued at 8000/. 

So rare are large diamonds, that it has been 
stated that the number of diamonds of the weight 
of 36 carats and above, known, do not really 
amount to more than. nineteen; and the entire 
number of diamonds of a large size in Europe, 
scarcely amounted, before the arrival of the 
‘* Mountain of Light,’’ to more than half a dozen. 

The largest uncut diamond is that belonging to 
the house of Braganza, which is said to weigh 
1680 carats, or about 11 0z. When the Prince- 
Regent of Portugal, afterwards Don John VI., 
arrived at the Brazils in 1808, a negro, from Minas 
Gerais, contrived to send him a letter, desiring 
to present in person a large diamond he had found. 
The prince ordered the captain-general to allow 
the negro to proceed to court with an escort of 
soldiers. In a few months the negro arrived, and 
presented the diamond, remarking, at the same 
time, that it was the largest ever found in the Bra- 
zils. The regent granted him his freedom, and a 
pension for life for himself and family. It may be 
remarked here, that the discovery of every diamond 
of an octave, and which weighs 17% carats, entitles 
the negro to his freedom. It were to be wished 
that many such were found. 

The Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo, is said to pos- 
sess a diamond shaped like an egg, with an in- 
dented hollow near the smaller end, said to be of 
the finest water, and to weigh 367 carats. Many 
years ago, the governor of Batavia tried to effect 
its purchase, and sent Mr. Stewart to the rayah, 
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offering 150,000 dollars, two large war brigs, 
with their guns and ammunition, and a considera- 
ble quantity of powder and shot. The rajah, how- 
ever, it appears, refused to despoil his family of so 
rich an inheritance, to which the Malays supersti- 
tiously attach the miraculous power of curing all 
kinds of diseases, by means of the water in which 
the diamond is dipped; and with it they further 
believe the fortune of the family to be connected. 

Russia has several large diamonds, one of which 
adorns the imperial sceptre. It is said, in the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ to weigh 779 carats 
(which exceeds the ** Mountain of Light,’’ and is 
valued at 4,854,728 pounds sterling!) but better 
authorities, as Murray, make it weigh only 179, 
and Biondeau 193, carats. The history of this 
diamond is involved in much confusion and ob- 
scurity. It is said hy some to have formed, for 
a long time, the solitary eye of an Indian idol, 
and to have been ultimately dislodged from the 
socket by an Irish soldier, by whom it was sold 
for a trifle; and, after passing through the hands 
of several masters, it was sent to England to 
be cut, and finally sold to the Empress Catherine 
of Russia, in 1775, at Amsterdam, for the sum of 
90,000/., an annuity of 4000/., and a patent of 
nobility. 

Some French authors, as Dutens and Bonare, 
give a different version of this story. They say 
that the diamond was one of two eyes of a Mala- 
barian idol, named Sheringham ; and that a French 
grenadier, who had deserted from the Indian 
service, contrived so well as to become one of the 
priests of that idol, from which he had the oppor- 
tunity to steal its eye. He then ran away to the 
English at Trichinapeuty, and thence to Madras. 
A ship captain bought it for twenty thousand 
Tupees ; afterwards a Jew gave seventeen or eigh- 
teen thousand pounds sterling for it; at last, a 
Greek merchant, named Gregory Saffras, offered 
it for sale at Amsterdam, in 1766, and Prince Or- 
loff made the acquisition for his sovereign, the 
empress. ‘The absurdity of the first part of this 
story is manifest on the face of it; for it is not 
likely that a French grenadier could have success- 
fully personated the character of a Brahminical 
priest.* 

The diamond sold at Amsterdam is described by 
Murray as being of the size of a pigeon’s egg, and 
of a flattened oval form—a faultless and perfect 
gem—its weight, 179 carats. This diamond is 
also referred to in a letter from the Hague, dated 
2nd January, 1776, quoted by Boyle in the ** Mu- 
seum Britannicum :’’—‘* We learn from Amster- 
dam that Prince Orloff made but one day’s stay in 
that city, where he bought a very large brilliant 
fur the empress, his sovereign, for which he paid 
to a Persian merchant there the sum of 1,400,000 
Dutch florins. 

The Pitt, or Regent, diamond, was purchased by 
Thomas Pitt, Esq., grandfather of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, when governor of Fort St. George, 
Madras, who cbtained it for 12,500/7.; the sum of 
20,000/. having been first asked for it. It was 
purchased by the Regent Duke of Orleans, during 
the minority of Louis XV., in the year 1717, for 


* In the Journal des Savans for July, 1774, is inserted 
an extract from the letter of a French missionary, to the 
following effect :—‘‘ That one of the principal diamonds 
of the crown of France, and which was purchased of an 
Englishinan, was one of the eyes of the god Juggernaut, 
placed in a pagoda at eg gp in Bengal.” This 
is ancther version of the history of the Russian diamond. 
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135,0007. Its weight is 131 carats (Blondeau says 
1363) ; its value, as estimated by a commission of 
jewellers in 1791, is twelve millions of francs. It 
is the prime ornament of the crown jewels of 
France. The kings wore it in their hats; Napo- 
leon Bonaparte had it fixed in the pommel of his 
sword. Charles X. would willingly have Jaid 
claim to it, and brought it to this country, but this 
was not permitted. The posscssion of this diamond 
subjected the purchaser, Governor Pitt, to many 
calumnies, and to imputations of having unfairly 
obtained possession of the prize. One account was, 
that a slave, having found it in his native bed, con- 
cealed the diamond in a wound made in his leg 
for that purpose. Mr. Pitt explained how he be- 
came possessed of the diamond, in a letter published 
in the Daily Post, dated 3rd November, 1743. It 
appears from this, that he bought it of a native 
merchant, called Jamchund, for 48,000 pagodas. 
It was consigned by Mr. Pitt to Sir Stephen 
Evance, of London, knight; and from an original 
bill of lading, it appears that it was sent in the ship 
Bedford, Captain John Hudson, commander, 8th 
March, 1701-2, and charged to the captain at 6500 
pagodas only. ‘The editor of the ‘Museum 
Britannicum”’ states that the cutting and polishing 
of the stone cost 5000/.; and Jefferies states, that 
it was sold for 135,000/., but 5000/7. of this sum 
was given and spent in negotiating the sale of it. 
The diamond is admitted to approach very nearly 
to one of the first water. Jefferies says that it has 
only a foul small speck in it, and that lying in such 
a manner as not to be discerned when the stone is 
set. There is a model of the Pitt or Regent 
diamond in the British Museum. 

The Sancy, or Sanci, diamond, also one of the 
French crown jewels, weighs, according to some, 
55 carats, but, according to M. Caire, only 33 12-16 
carats. According to Blondeau, it was so called 
from having been brought from Constantinople by 
a Baron Sancy; but its history is as obscure as 
that of other great diamonds. It is said to be the 
same which we before noticed as belonging origin- 
ally to Charles the Bold, the last Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who wore it in his cap at the battle of 
Nancy, and was found by a Swiss soldier among 
the spoils of battle, after the defeat of his army, in 
1475, near Morat, in Switzerland, and in which he 
himself was killed. The Swiss sold it to a priest 
for a florin, or about 20d., and the latter again dis- 
posed of it for 2s. 6d. In the year 1589 it was in 
tie possession of Antonio, King of Portugal, and 
by him was first pledged to M. de Sanci for 40,000 
livres, and subsequently sold for 100,000 livres 
(24,000/.) 

The family of this gentleman preserved the 
diamond for nearly a century, and till the period 
when Henry III. of France, after having lost his 
throne, employed a descendant of this family, who 
was commander of the Swiss troops in his service, 
to proceed to Switzerland, for the purpose of re- 
cruiting his forces in that country; and having no 
pecuniary resources at command, he persuaded the 
same ldyal officer to borrow of his family the 
Sanci diamond, in order to deposit it with the 
Swiss government, as security for the payment of 
the troops. Accordingly, the diamond was de- 
spatched for this purpose by a confidential domestic, 
who disappeared, and could nowhere be heard of 
for a great length of time. At last, however, it 
was ascertained that he had been stopped by rob- 
bers and assassinated, and his body buried in a 
forest ; and such confidence had his master in the 
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prudence and probity of his servant, that he 
searched, and at last discovered the place of his 
burial, and had the corpse disinterred, when the 
diamond was found in his stomach, he having 
swallowed it when attacked by the robbers. The 
Baron de Sanci subsequently disposed of this 
diamond to James II., of England, then residing 
at St. Germains, from whom it passed to Louis 
XIVv.* 

The Piggott diamond was brought to England 
by Earl Piggott, when Governor-General of India. 
It was disposed of by lottery, in 1801, for 30,0007. 
Its weight is "a earats. The Nassac diamond, 
now in the East India House, was taken from the 
Peshwa of the Mahrattas. Its weight is stated to 
be 89} carats. Holland has a diamond of 36 carats 
weight, said to be of a conical shape, and valued 
at 10,3687. The Brazilian treasury is extremely 
rich in diamonds, of great magnitude and beauty, 
such as the Portugal Round Brilliant, the Slave 
Diamond, and others. In the walking-stick of 
King John IV., which is a Brazilian cane, and the 
handle of which is of wrought gold, there is a 
beautiful brilliant surmounting its summit, and cut 
in the form of a pyramid, valued at about 300,000/. 
The buttons on the silken stole of King Joseph I., 
of Portugal, were twenty in all, each a brilliant. 
The aggregate value of these amounted to 100,000/. 

As the statement made by the writer in the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ as to the weight of 
the Russian diamond, appears to be either an er- 
ror or a misprint, so, with the exception, then, of 
the Borneo and the Portugal diamonds, the 
**Mountain of Light” is the largest known 
diamond. But a certain obscurity hangs over 
both the last-mentioned gems. It is not stated if 
the Borneo jewel is not an uncut diamond. The 


** Mountain of Light’? weighed before it was cut, 
according to the celebrated crystallographer, Romé 
de |’Isle, 7933 carats; and according to Tavernier, 


900 carats. The Portuguese diamond is known to 
be uncut; and while, according to Romé de I'Isle, 
it weighs 1680 carats, according to Blondeau, it 
only weighs 120 carats, and Mr. Mawe, 953. It 
is in the form of a natural octohedron,.and, worse 
than all, Mr. Mawe, a good authority, believed it 
to be a white topaz. ‘The ‘* Mountain of Light” 
is, in reality, then, entitled to be considered as the 
largest authenticated diamond known. 

The Times has anticipated us, by recording the 
history of this invaluable gem in one of its master'y 
leading articles. A few of the prominent featur 2s 
of this eventful history, by which this precious 
stone is made to symbolize the revolutions of ten 

enerations, may, however, be briefly alluded to. 

his marvellous stone was discovered in the mines 
of Golconda, in the year 1550. ‘The kingdom of 
that name constituted at that time one of the five 
Mahometan states which had been formed in the 
Deccan towards the close of the fifteenth century. 
When the Mogul princes extended their preten- 
sions to the sovereignty of the Deccan, Kootub 
Shah, then King of Golconda, was broyght into 
collision with Shah Jehaun, the reigning emperor. 
The result was, that the ‘‘ Mountain of Light’’ 
passed from Golconda to Delhi, where it was seen 


* This history is related by Murray. We have before 
seen that the diamond of Charles the Bold was the first 
that was polished ; and an account, which coincides in 
some of the details, but differs in others, is related of it 
by Gognet, in his ‘ Origine des Arts,” t. iii., p. 221 ; 
and by Brard, ‘‘ Minéralogie appliquée aux Arts,” t. iii., 
‘p. 191. 
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in the time of the great Aurungzebe by Tavernier. 
Sometimes worn on the person of the Moguls, 
sometimes adorning the famous peacock throne, 
this inestimable gem was safely preserved at Deihi, 
until, in 1739, the empire received its fatal blow 
from the invasion of Nadir Shah. Among the 
spoils of conquest which the Persian warrior car- 
ried. back with him in triumph to Khorassan, and 
which have been variously estimated as worth from 
30,000,0007. to 90,000,000/. sterling, the Koh-i- 
Nur was the most precious trophy, but it was des 
tined to pass from Persia as quickly as that ephe- 
meral supremacy in virtue of which it had been 
acquired. Nadir Shah had entertained in his 
service a body of Affghans, of the Abdallee tribe, 
under the leadership of Ahmed Shah, who also 
served his master in the capacity of treasurer ; and 
when the Persian conqueror was assassinated by 
his subjects, the Affghans, after vainly endeavoring 
to rescue or avenge him, fought their way to their 
own frontiers, though only 4000 strong, through 
the hosts of the Persian army. In conducting this 
intrepid retreat, Ahmed Shah carried off with him 
the treasures in his possession, and was probably 
aided by these means, as well as by his own valor, 
in consolidating the new state which, under the 
now familiar title of the Doorannee Empire, he 
— created in Cabul. It seemed as if the 

oh-i-Nur carried with it the sovereignty of Hin- 
dostan, for the conquests of Ahmed were as decisive 
as those of Nadir, and it was by his nomination and 
patronage that the last emperor ascended the throne 
of the Moguls. 

At the beginning of the present century, the 
treasures and power of Ahmed were vested in the 
person of Zemaun Shah, subject to the incessant 
assaults of his kinsmen. One of these at length 
proved successful ; and in the year 1800, Zemaun 
Shah found himself a prisoner, at the disposal of 
his brother Shah Shuja, the identical puppet, forty 
years later, of our disastrous Cabul expedition ; so 
that we are now brought down to modern times 
and characters. Shah Shuja presently ascended 
the throne of his brother; but the treasury of 
Cabul was wanting in its most precious ornament, 
till the ** Mountain of Light’? was discovered, in- 
geniously secreted in the wall of Zemaun Shah’s 
prison. 

It was eight years after this, while the Doorannee 
monarchy was still formidable enough to inspire 
the powers of the East with uneasiness, that Mr. 
Elphinstone, accredited by Lord Minte to the Aff 
ghan prince, betook himself to what was then the 
remote and unknown town of Peshawur, where, at 
his state reception, the Koh-i-Nur again flashed, 
after an interval of so many years, upon the dazzled 
eyes of a European. Shah Shuja, afterwards the 
client and pensioner of the East India Company, 
was dressed on this occasion in a green velvet 
tunic, fitting closely to his body, and seamed with 
gold and precious stones. On his breast was a 
cuirass of diamonds, shaped like two flattened 
fleurs-de-lis, and in a bracelet on his right arm 
blazed the priceless jewel of Golconda. The prince 
gave a gracious audience to the ambassador, and 
Mr. Elphinstone retired; but the Koh-i-Nur was 
not fated long to continue in the divided and totter- 
ing family of the once powerful Abdallees. 

The embassy had scarerly recrossed the Indus 
when Shah Shuja was expeiled from Cabul, though 
he contrived to make this far-famed diamond the 
companion of his flight. After many vicissitudes 





of exile and contest, he at length found an equivocal 
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refuge under the protection of that powerful chief- 
tain who had now consolidated the dominions of 
the Sikhs into a royal inheritance for his own 
family. Runjeet Singh was fully competent either 
to the defence or the restoration of the fugitive, but 
he knew or suspected the treasure in his possession, 
and his mind was bent upon acquiring it. He put 
the Shah under strict surveillance, and made a 
formal demand for the jewel. The Doorannee 
prince hesitated, prevaricated, temporized, and em- 

loyed all the artifices of oriental diplomacy, but 
in vain. Runjeet redoubled the stringency of his 
measures, and at length, the Ist of June, 1813, was 
fixed as the day when the great diamond of the 
Moguls should be surrendered by the Abdallee 
chief to the ascendant dynasty of the Singhs. The 
two princes met in a room appointed for the pur- 
pose, and took their seats on the ground. A 
solemn silence then ensued, which continued un- 
broken for an hour. At length Runjeet’s impa- 
tience overcame the suggestions of Asiatic deco- 
rum, and he whispered to an attendant to quicken 
the memory of the Shah. The exiled prince spoke 
not a word in reply, but gave a signal with his 
eyes to a eunuch in attendance, who, retiring for a 
moment, returned with a small roll, which he set 
down upon the carpet midway between the two 
chiefs. Again a pause followed, when, at a sign 
from Runjeet, the roll was unfolded, and there, in 
its matchless and unspeakable brilliancy, glittered 
the Koh-i-Nur. 

In this way did the ‘ Mountain of Light’’ pass 
in the train of conquest, and as the emblem of do- 
minion, from Golconda to Delhi; from Delhi to 
Mushed ; from Mushed to Cabul; from Cabul to 
Lahore ; from whence it has now come, in the third 
centenary of its discovery, ‘‘ as the forfeit of orien- 
tal fuithlessness, and the prize of Saxon valor,’’ to 
the distant shores of England. 

The arrival of a gem so precious and so rare, 
whose history is so full of strange vicissitudes, and 
with such not uninteresting superstitions attached 
to it, is an event of no small importance, and has 
fairly merited on our part these few pages devoted 
to the consideration of a very curious subject, and 
necessary to be developed to understand the true 

sition of the ‘* Mountain of Light” as a minera- 
ogical curiosity, and as a gem of value, among the 
few others which are in existence. The oriental 
tradition of the ‘‘ Mountain of Light’’ being an 
emblem of power and dominion can be easily un- 
derstood in its full force, when we consider that it 
could only be under the most serious disasters, or 
when the imperial treasury was in a state of 
greatest difficulty—in fact, when an empire was on 
the brink of ruin—that so precious a stone would 
be parted with. Hence it may with justice be con- 
sidered to be an emblem of prosperity and domin- 
ion; and, as the brightest jewel in Queen Victoria’s 
crown, there can be little doubt of its remaining, 
what it has ever been, a brilliant token of power 
and ascendancy. 





From the Yankee Blade. 
YESTERNIGHT. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Yesternicut—how long it seems ! 
Met I in the land of dreams, 

One that loved me long ago— 
Better it had not been so. 





No, we met not as of old— 

I was planting in the mould 

Of his grave some flowers to be, 
When he came and talked with me. 


White his forehead was, and fair 
With such crowns as angels wear, 
And his voice—but I alone 

Ever heard so sweet a tone ? 


All I prized but yesterday 

In the distance lessening lay, 
Like some golden cloud afar, 
Fallen and faded from a star. 


Hushed the chamber is, he said, 
Hushed and dark where we must wed, 
But our bridal home is bright— 
Wilt thou go with me to-night ? 


Answering then, I sadly said, 

I am living, thou art dead ; 
Darkness rests betwixt us twain, 
Who shall make the pathway plain? 


Ah! thou lovest not, he cried, 
Else to thee I had not died ; 
Else all other hope would be 
Asa rain-drop to the sea. 


Further, dimmer, earth withdrew, 
Lower, softer bent the blue, 

And like bubbles in the wine 
Blent the whispers, I am thine. 


Angels saw I to their bowers 
Bearing home the sheaves of flowers, 
And could hear their anthem swell, 
Reaping in the asphodel. 


O’er my head a wildbird flew, 

Shaking in my face the dew ; 

Underneath a woodland tree, 

I, my love, had dreamed of thee. 
Mount Healthy, August, 1850. 





ON MY BIRTH-DAY. 
BY RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


Anotuer of my wasted years has gone, 
And brought me nearer nothing—but the grave ; 
And thus they wax and wane, and, one by one, 
Leave, as they found me—Melancholy’s slave! 


Each stamps its wrinkles deeper on iny brow— 
Each sheds its frost upon my scattered hair ; 

And those who knew me once, and see me now, 
Speak of me as among ‘ the things that were.” 


I’ve watched, through night, till dawn, the linger 
ing sun— 
It is my fortieth sun—at length appears, 
And seems to question me :—‘‘ What hast thou 
done 
Through this long waste of miserable years ? 


** Ere his eighth lustre, gallant Surrey died, 
But dying, left behind a deathless name ; 
And hast thou, then, no honorable pride— 
No noble aspiration after fame? 
‘* Horace and Virgil, Cesar, Scipio lit 
With glory, ere thy years, their sword or page; 
Even while thou liv’dst, Napoleon, Byron writ 
Their brief and burning annals on the age! 


‘And thou!’”,—Enough! I know it all—’tis 
true !— F 
Wasting my head and heart on Love or Rhyme; 
While the irrevocable moments flew, 
I perished, and bequeathed no name to Time! 
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From the Morning Chronicle, 12 Nov. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA. 


Tue gigantic strides which our American breth- 
ren are daily making in the construction of new 
lines of powerful steamers for the navigation of 
the Atlantic is strikingly characteristic of that 
restless and ever-active energy which drives them 
into fresh fields of enterprise, whereby their inter- 
nal resources are promptly developed, and their 
commercial importance rapidly extended among 
the nations of the world. Already the acquisitive 
spirit of the American eagle seems to find the vast 
territories of the western continent insufficient for 
its flights. Stretching out its pinions from east to 
west, it is striving to appropriate to itself the 
whole commercial intercourse of the world; and 
scarce a mail arrives from the other side of the 
Atlantic without a fresh announcement of some 
huge steamer, exceeding its predecessor in power 
and capacity, being launched for the purpose of 
forming a new link to the chain of ocean comma- 
nication. 

A consideration of these facts, forced on us by 
the activity of our transatlantic brethren, suggests 
no very pleasing reflections or satisfactory pros- 
pects to ourselves; fur while America is thus 
rapidly extending her trade, England, apathetically 
neglectful of the powerful agency of steam, hesi- 
tates to avail herself of its aid for the advance of 
her commerce and colonization. The supineness 


which our government unhappily exhibits in the 
matter is the more striking when contrasted with 
the energy of American enterprise, to which their 
executive is ever ready to lend a fostering hand. 
The state of abeyance in which the question of 
steam communication with our Australian colonies 
is permitted to continue affords an unhappy illus- 


tration of the correctness of our remark. For 
years past have these colonies in vain solicited the 
concession of this boon ; and when, at last, after 
tedious delays and postponements, the subject has 
been forced on the attention of the home authori- 
ties, even then secondary considerations are al- 
lowed to obstruct and procrastinate an imperial 
measure which the government profess themselves 
most anxious should be carried into effect. 

These observations, it need hardly be said, are 
suggested to us by the report of the Australian 
Steam Communication Committee, as well as by 
the recent publication of the official correspondence 
which has passed between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the East India House. We for- 
bear purposely from passing any opinion on the 
relative merits of the arguments advanced by the 
two parties in this correspondence, a perusal of 
which, however, is well worthy the attention of 
those interested in this subject; nor is it our 
object at present to enlist our readers in favor 
of any one of the various routes projected to Aus- 
tralia which have already been canvassed in our own 
columns, but rather to put forward as prominently 
as possible the undeniable claim of our Australian 
colonies to an immediate and certain approxima- 
tion, by means of steam, with the mother country. 

It would be useless to enlarge on the obvious 
policy of encouraging, even in these days of free 
trade, English enterprise in competition with that 
of foreigners, or to dilate on the advantages of con- 
necting as closely as possible with Great Britain so 
great an appendage to our empire as the Austra- 
lian continent. ‘lhe question now is only hov it 
can be done, and when. We are ourselves so sen- 
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sible of the advantages of approximating all our 
dependencies with the mother country, as well as 
with each other, that we trust the day is not far 
removed when the three routes which have been 
projected to Australia, vié the Cape, Singapore, 
and Panama, will all be in active and prosperous 
operation, and we shall thus see these promising 
colonies united not only with India and the Cape 
of Good Hope, but participating in the commercial 
advantages which the rapidly advancing regions 
of Western America are so clearly exhibiting. 

In the interim, while the necessity of connecting 
Australia with England by steam is universally 
admitted, no steps whatever are taken to accom- 
plish this desirable object, but in lieu we are 
wearied by eager and protracted discussions about 
the route to be selected. This, however, is merely 
diverting the attention of the public from the main 
question to a very minor point, which ought in 
truth to be dismissed from present consideration. 
Far from promoting the real object sought to be 
accomplished, the subject of route appears to be 
put forward and insisted on by interested parties ; 
and the effect is obviously only to embarrass and 
retard the present realization of a most important 
measure. e would impress on the friends of our 
Australian Colonies and New Zealand, that it is 
neither wise nor politic for them to listen to or take 
part in these disquisitions. Far more conducive to 
the real interests of the empire will it be for all 
parties to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
unite in pressing her majesty’s government to 
come to a decision, and at length make a definitive 
arrangement of some kind for the despatch of the 
Australian mails. This is the more necessary, 
when we consider that for three years have the 
executive held out to the public that they were 
engaged in considering, not whether they would 
establish steam, but how they would effect it. 
Twice since 1848 have they advertised for tenders, 
and twice have these tenders proved ultimately 
abortive. From the papers before us, published 
by the Steam Communication Committee, a fatal- 
ity would appear to oppose the establishment 
of steam to these regions. We observe that in 
1848 a contract for the conveyance of the Austra- 
lian mails fell to the ground, having been entered 
into by the lords of the Admiralty with a company 
without the means of raising the requisite capital, 
and now actually entombed in the abysses of the 
Winding-up Court. In 1849 contracts were again 
called for, and a ready response was made from 
more than one quarter; yet, far from any arrange- 
ment having been entered into, the matter appears 
still to be postponed sine die, in consequence of a 
mere unimportant difference between the directors 
of the East India Company and the Chancellor of 
Exchequer. It is high time that the concurring 
representations of men of all parties should inform 
the executive, in plain terms, that the intelligence 
of the country will no longer tolerate that a ques- 
tion of this magnitude should be thus trifled with, 
or indefinitely postponed. It is proper the govern- 
ment should be told that their indecision is laying 
the seeds of a deep and lasting injury to the com- 
merce of the empire—that besides unduly retarding 
the progress and development of our Australian 
colonies, their doubts and delays are paralyzing our 
steam enterprise in the ocean adjoining Australia, 
which, in lieu of being traversed by British steam- 
ers, promises to be quietly occupied by the paddle- 
wheels of our great and emulous rivals—the 
Americans. 





SUPPLY OF COTTON. 


For our own part we repeat the question of route 
is one it which is not wise at present to convert into 
a subject of polemical discussion. What we want 
in the first instance is a commencement of some 
kind, and whatever be the line first commenced 
upon, that line will assuredly only pave the way 
for, and facilitate the speedy establishment of, 
others. The wide extent of the waters of the 
South Pacific affords more than ample room for the 
steam enterprise of our citizens; and we feel con- | 


fident that the ever increasing and rapidly develop- | 


ing commerce of our Australian colonies will, at | 
no distant date, call into existence every one of the | 


different lines of communication with the mother | 


| 


country which have been as yet suggested, and 
which have each their great and relative advan-| 
tages to recommend them. 

With these views we cannot, therefore, but 
regard it as of paramount importance that govern- | 
ment should be urged to establish some kind of 
steam communication with Australia at the earliest 
possible period. 

It is due to the expectations of the country that | 
a commencement should be made, and it is conse- 
quently high time that the hesitation which has | 
characterized the proceedings of the executive 
should cease, and that a boon so long promised 
and so long denied to our colonies should be at 
once conceded. 





From the Times, 28 Sept. 
SUPPLY OF COTTON. 


Tuere is that proportion between the wants and 
the powers of man that while the chief means of 
life and enjoyment are never produced much in 
excess, on the other hand we need never despair 
of a sufficiency. The bulk of mankind will not, in 
our time at least, be abundantly fed and superflu- 
ously clothed, but no reason can be given why that 
steady increase and improvement which have 
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For our part, however, we sce no likelihood of 
such an abuse of government, and look on our com- 
merce with the States rather as a pledge of amit 
than as liable to be interrupted by war. We will, 
therefore, put this political contingency out of the 
question. 

But it certainly is very premature to imagine 
that the cultivation of cotton has attained its limit 
in the United States. That cultivation was com- 
/menced within the memory of men who are still 





| young enough to take an active part in it, and with- 
in that short period has become the chief staple of 
British manufacture, and the entire dependence of 
some millions amongst us. It is not a cultivation 
that requires a rich soil, or that exhausts it. There 
are vast tracts of land in the southern and western 
States,and in the territories lately annexed, fit for 
the plant, but as yet unoccupied. The cultivation 
is not dependent on the labor of slaves. The area 
of cultivation is sure to expand with the growth of 
internal communication, with improved methods 
and the inducement of higher prices. If the ex- 
ports to this country have lately fallen off, that 
must be ascribed partly to the failures of the crop, 
partly to the increase of manufactures at home, 
fostered by an injudicious tariff, and partly to the 
fact that after our commercial collapse of 1847 the 
price of cotton fell, and did not recover till the 
middle of last year. It should also be considered 
that American speculation has been diverted of late 
years into several more attractive directions. Ma- 
ny years have passed since the cultivation had such 
a stimulus as that which is implied in the present 
prices, and we must wait to see the effect of those 
prices before we can determine the limits of the 
supply from America. The planters of the south- 
ern states may be steady enough, and may confine 
their attention to their trade, but much of their 
capital they derive from the northern states, where 
it Is notorious that the restlessness of enterprise is 





hitherto taken place in the materials of food and 
raiment should not still continue. The surest rule 
in these matters is experience, and experience is 
quite as strong in favor of an increasing sufficiency 
as it is against a decided excess. In the question 
of corn, we have chiefly had to deal with persons 
who believe that the earth is so uncursed, and 
wheat so spontaneous, that we may reasonably ap- 
prehend such an abundance of imports as to destroy 
at once the stimulus and the rewards of British 
industry. Next to corn the great necessary of 
modern civilization is cotton, with respect to which 
anticipations of a very different sort have arisen. 


The British population, not to say the empire it- | 


self, depends upon cotton only in a rather less de- 
gree than it does upon corn. It is indebted for the 
supply to a foreign country, to a rival race, and a 
new world. That, however, much as it is insisted 
on by some alarmists, is not the principal source of 
uneasiness. An opinion seems to prevail that the 
cultivation of cotton has reached its limit in the 
States ; that, with increasing manufactures at home, 
they are likely to export less and less to this coun- 
try; and that there is no other region on the face 
of the earth from which we can expect this increas- 
ing deficiency to be made up, and our growing 
wants to be supplied. There are some who fear, 
and there are some even who hope, that America 
may some day or other wilfully cut short her ex- 
ports of cotton to this country, in order to quench 
our manufactures, to break up the existing frame 


often drawing capital from the older and less pro- 
ductive channels to those that promise better; and 
undoubtedly cotton has not been generally profitable 
of late years. On the whole, we see no reason why 
America, in moré favorable seasons, should not go 
| on for many years increasing her export of cotton. 

But what real cause can there be for alarm when 
|so large a portion of the habitable globe is fit for 
the cultivation of cotton? ‘The southern states of 
the Union, now stretching more than two thousand 
miles from ocean to ocean; the vast regions of 


| Mexico and Central America; the West Indies, at 


least a moiety of South America, the greater part 
of Africa, Arabia, India, the Burmese Empire, 
China, the Indian Archipelago, and the northern 


| 


| part of Australia, so far as climate goes, are all 
| adapted fur this purpose ; and, after the largest de- 
ductions for mountains and deserts, would supply 
any quantity of cotton the world is ever likely to 


want. ‘Throughout these vast countries nothing is 
wanted but what man can supply. As India, till a 
generation or two back, supplied all the cotton 
there was in the world, there can be no doubt of 
her capabilities, which railways, enterprise, and 
time will shortly develop. The various experi- 
ments in the cultivation of American cotton through- 
out different parts of the Peninsula, and in Ceylon, 
are evidently beginning to be rewarded with suc- 
cess. There is scarcely a mile of the African 
coast, whether in the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, 
or the Indian Ocean, that is not eminently qualified 
for this purpose, and the experiment which has 





of our society, and destroy our national power. 


proved so signally successful in Egypt is now re- 
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eated in Liberia, on the Guinea coasts, and at 
Port Natal. A beginning has been made with 
great promise of success in Jamaica, and in British 
Guiana. With so many chances before us we need 
not give way to the gloomy anticipations which 
have harassed some minds and gratified others. 
It is a question of enterprise. Let it be tried and 
it will be done. If we want encouragement we 
need only look to the United States beginning but 
the other day, and already clothing half the world. 
Of course we must not expect the bales of cotton to 
be thrown on our quays without some sort of 
trouble and risk. The only way in which a com- 
mercial country like ours can regard a threatened 
deficiency, is that it is an opportunity of making 
fortunes. In the present instance it happens to be 
more. It is an opportunity of making England 
more wealthy and independent. 


EUROPEAN 





From the Spectator, 30 Nov. 
EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


Tue war question of Europe has taken a new 
shape, ‘‘ if shape it can be called which shape has 
none ;’’ the horrid-haired meteor has shrouded 
itself for the nonce in the triple veil of diplomacy, 
and the world watches for the next portent when 
the cloud shall have passed. Since last week the 
corporeal and visible position of the litigants is not 
greatly changed, but there are signs which magnify 
at once perplexity and conjecture. The King of 


Prussia’s speech on opening his chambers seems 
to declare a stanch adherence tothe ** organization 
of collected Germany,’’ even at the cost of war ; 
but his own people, better read in the Frederick 
William dialect, detect in the speech nothing more 


than the old strain of vacillation. ‘The chambers 
have listened to some popular and warlike speeches, 
but are understood to wait upon the ever-suspended 
decision of the court. ‘The great military demon- 
stration made by Prussia has perhaps had some 
effect in moderating the tone of Austria, though the 
Jast accounts make even this doubtful. In general | 
position, apart from the negotiations, Prussia has 
gained an advantage by the adherence of Brunswick 





to her side; Austria is now completely shut out 
from Holstein; and Prussia commands either in | 
her own territory or in that of her allies every: 
military road by which intervention from the south | 
can be made in the Danish Duchies. 

We lately alluded to Lord Palmerston’s increased | 
anxiety at the developments which hitherto he has | 
had to watch rather than to assist. An article in| 
the Leading Journal on the arrival of General | 
Radowitz in England betrays a consciousness of 
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to his whig chief, is transferred to Vienna ; one 
readily supposes, with the object of personally 
pressing down the Coburg scale, and mitigating 
Austria’s too severe dealings. 

France shows her practical estimate of the crisis 
by adding a large army to her war establishment ; 
making professions of neutrality, that are seriously 
qualified by the expressed alarms of her gravest 
statesmen at the prospect of a ‘* war of principles,”’ 
amidst which anarchy may be expected to rear its 
terrible throne. 

Converse with skilled interpreters of foreign 
events confirms the impression conveyed by foreign 
correspondence, that the one party which alone 
steadily presses forward amidst the complex revo- 
lutionary diplomacy of Germany is that of the 
democracy. In central Germany personal attach- 
ment to reigning families has long been alienated by 
such princely examples as the electoral house of 
Hesse has furnished ; and democracy had already, 
after the troubles of 1848, showed such a front that 
the force of the great states was needed to purge 
some of the smaller states from the contagion of 
Swiss republicanism. It would seem that the dis- 
honest deviousness of cabinets is now doing in 
Prussia, what the scandalous eccentricities of 
princes have already done elsewhere, towards 
depriving the mass of the people of all feeling of 
personal loyalty and all faith in governments. It 
has come to such a point with opinion, that rulers 
who never recede because they seldom advance 
are more respected, and even loved, than rulers 
who are ever advancing to recede without shame. 
Thus, the sturdy old tory King of Hanover is free 
to boast his belief that he is the most popular sov- 
ereign in Germany ; while the melodramatic, con- 
stitution-giving King of Prussia is the most un- 
trusted crowned head in Europe. In a merely 
monarchical alarm he has excited and roused his 
people by a cry of national danger ; if the whole 
German nationality answer to the cry, it is believed 
to be a contingency neither impossible nor very 
remote, that the Prussian kingdom may be wiped 
from the European map. 


Ovr colonies are resolved not to leave minis- 
ters in peace. They will not hold their tongues 
while Lord Grey legislates for them, out of his own 
head, all for their benefit. The Cape of Good Hope 
people have taken a very active course, and have 
arranged to transler the contestto London. Instead 
of accepting Lord Grey's constitution with eyes 
shut and mouth open, they have left the ‘‘ residu- 
ary’”’ council to pounder over that gift, while they 
have assembled in public meeting, have framed a 


political dangers from this cause, and with delicate! constitution of their own, and have sent it to Lon- 
finesse insinuates pointed warnings in the most} don by a deputation empowered to enforce their 
civil language. General Radowitz has had the} claims. The deputation consists of two men most 
honor to be received at Windsor Castle ; and the} eminent among the leading colonists—Sir Andries 
journalist warns John Bull lest any ** improper) Stockenstrom and Mr. Fairbairn. Although he 
influence” should be exercised through family; may have made some political mistakes, Sir An- 
avenues over her majesty’s councils. ‘Ihe advice} dries is a man endeared to the colonists by enlight- 
may come as much perhaps from Austrian sym-| ened patriotism, enlarged views, and goodness of 
pathies as from British alarms, but simple readers | heart ; no man has been more thoroughly identified 
may be told the real significance of the point—, with the vicissitudes and fortunes of the Cape; his 
namely, that the active anxieties of the foreign} name is indelibly inscribed in the history of the 
minister have of late been stimulated by an influence | colony. ‘That Mr. Fairbairn is thoroughly identified 
that places the policy of Great Britain in some! with the Cape and with the feelings of its people, 
danger of being mistaken for that of Saxe-Gotha. | is proclaimed in the one fact, that if any man may 
The Earl of Westmoreland, our ambassador at! be called the leader of the anti-convict movement, 
Berlin, whose conservative traditions have never | in which the colonists gained so signal a triumph 
stood in the way of a perfect diplomatic devotion | over the colonial office, he was that leader. ‘These 
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two men are coming to urge the claims of the colo- 
nists upon the government in the face of the Eng- 
lish public and the English parliament. 

The Cape colonists have gone more directly and 
effectively to work than the people of New South 
Wales ; for although it will be impossible to have 
@ representative more thoroughly master of his 
subject than Mr. Robert Lowe, or one more capable 
of enforcing his intent, the Cape deputation comes 
possessed of a distinct warrant to obtain a specific 
end. It will be difficult for ministers to cajole any 
but those who are abjectly willing to be cajoled into 
doubt or obscurity as to the wishes of these colo- 
nists. 

In other respects the deputation will tend to use- 
ful results. It will be a further example of the 
mode in which the colonies may bring their influ- 
ence to bear upon the imperial government. We 
know that the feeling against domination from 
Downing Street, instead of declining, daily in- 
creases and extends. It is spreading into quarters 
which have not yet made themselves prominent ; 
though it is hardly the less dangerous because it is 
veiled for the present by a contemptuous quiescence. 
Even in the prosperous, intelligent, and well-dis- 
posed community of South Australia, it is felt that 
the spontaneous lawmaking of Downing Street is 
not very applicable to the antipodean circumstances ; 
men are beginning to ask themselves, what good 
they gain by the connexion? Do they gain even 
dignity by it, treated as they are, de haut en bas? 
Can it even be said that individual colonists attain 
distinctions from the fountain of all honor? Even 
these trifles are not employed to engage the affec- 
tions of the distant ‘* dependencies’? towards the 
central government. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if ‘* republican ideas’’ are beginning to 
sprout up in the genial soil of South Australia, or 
if Dr. Lang’s crotchet of Australian ‘* independ- 
ence’’ has made the overland journey from Sydney 
to Adelaide. 





LAND IN IRELAND. 


IRELAND is passing through a regenerative process. 
She is becoming Young Ireland indeed : she is dipped 
in the caldron, and the Encumbered Estates Commis- 
sioners, in passing her entirely through their hands, 
will endue her with a new existence. It is said that 
at least half of the whole land of Ireland is already 
in the clutches of the Commission, within the first 
year of its existence; and the struggle is still onward 
—all ave seeking to share the benefit of this new Be- 
thesda. Land must for a long time to come be the great 
wealth of the sister kingdom ; but until recently it 
has been of little use, and not unfrequently worse 
than useless. An Irish landlord has been another 
name for an idle spendthrift. Mention an Irish ten- 
ant, and, by an infallible association of ideas, up rises 
a picture of a distress for rent, with a background 
of a moonlight flitting and a carrying off the crop. 
Land seemed to be given to Irishmen to show how 
useless it may become—to prove how bountiful is 
nature and how ungrateful is man. The Court of 
Chancery reigned triumphant, and refused either to 
part with her spoil or to manage the property com- 
mitted to her charge with ordinary providence. All 
this was indisputable only a short year ago. We do 
not hesitate to say that there seems every probability 
of an enormous change in that respect; and not the 
least remarkable fact is the confidence already reposed 
in this novel court by all parties in Ireland interested 
in land, as well encumbrancers as inheritors. ‘‘ It 
appears,’’ says Dr. Hancock, in an able paper on the 
Statistics of sales in this court, “‘ that out of 1003 





petitions fiied in the court from the end of October to 
the end of June, no less than 155 petitions were filed 
by owners themselves ; these petitions relating to a 
rental of 180,000/., subject to encumbrances amount- 
ing to 2,892,000/. It may be thought that these 
petitions were all filed before any sales took place; but 
it appears that in the months during which sales were 
going on, the number of petitions filed by owners con- 
tinued ata large amount far exceeding what it had 
been first.’? This new court then, has so far practi- 
cally superseded the Court of Chancery, and has 
already acquired the confidence of all persons inter- 
ested in lands. 

Nor can this be wondered at, as the statistics show 
that under the operation of the Commission, land has 
sold at higher average rates than has been usual. 
Land has been thought well sold in Ireland if it 
brought twenty years’ purchase. Now, it appears 
that the sales in the Commissioner’s Court have 
averaged twenty-two years’ purchase when the sale 
has been of a fee-simple estate. To use the words of 
Dr. Hancock, “‘ first, where the land. itself is sold, it 
brings twenty-two years’ purchase ; and secondly, 
there is a depreciation to the extent of five years’ pur- 
chase, with value of complicated and precarious in- 
terests in land, a great part of which arises from the 
state of the law respecting those interests, and which 
can be removed by wise legislation. It is particularly 
important to attend to causes of depreciation arising 
from legal technicalities, because such causes arise 
entirely from human legislation, and are therefore 
within human control; and being removable by the 
legislature alone, for such causes the intelligent por- 
tion of the community are responsible.’’ 

This remark brings us to the state of the law as to 
land in England. Are, then, no remedial measures 
necessary here? Cannot the value of land be raised 
in England as well as in Ireland, by wise legislation ? 
As to this we may have a word or two to say on a future 
occasion. Inthe mean time, we may refer our readers 
to the number of the Law Review for the present 
month, where, in an article called ‘‘ Land Measures 
for England,”’ the subject is treated at length, but in 
a popular manner. We agree with the writer of that 
article in thinking that this is no longer a mere con- 
veyancing question interesting to lawyers, but a ques- 
tion of state policy of the utmost importance.—Spec- 
tator, 9 Nov. 





CONFUSION OF TONGUES IN THE BABEL OF 1851, 


Tue Crystal Palace in Hyde Park is suggestive of 
many old memories. Its rapid progress sets one to 
think of Aladdin’s palace. Its material reminds us 
of the palace of Pandemonium, exaled from Mam- 
mon’s foundry, the first great smelting establishment 
on record. The finished state in which its materials 
are brought to the ground reminds us of Solomon’s 
Temple, with its stones squared in their quarries and 
its cedar beams squared in their forests. Buta glance 
forward to the motley crowds of people of all nations 
who are to gather in and around it, associates the 
structure more intimately with the Tower of Babel 
than with any other erection, ancient or modern. 

The confusion of tongues will be as great about the 
modern as it was about the ancient Babel. Aston- 
ished cabmen will hear themselves hailed in all the 
dialects of the Teutonic, Scandinavian, Sclavonic and 
Romance tongues, to say nothing of occasional ad- 
dresses in Turkish, Arabic, Hindostanee, or Chi- 
nese. A Dutch skipper, asking his way to Hyde Park 
in his own broad, guttural dialect, will be told in 
stately Spanish or mellifluous Italian that he is unin- 
telligible. Gentlemen ‘‘in love at first sight’? will 
‘* pop the question’? in Russ, and receive answers 
(favorable or otherwise) in—it matters not what lan- 
guage, for the eyes will serve asa glossary in such 
cases. Involuntary exclamations of wonder, in Chi- 
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nese, will be responded to by sympathetic bursts in the 
Qjibbeway tongue. A supply of Bowrings will be 
needed to act as shopmen and tavern-waiters. Sight- 
seers will walk about with satchels full of pocket- 
dictionaries over their shoulders, like so many old 
clothesmen. Already one of our great morning 
papers is trying experiments in the way of polyglot 
journalism. Innocent foreigners, anxious to avail 
themselves of their short visit to England to pick up 
@ little of our language, will carry away with them 
@ smattering it may be of Icelandic or Polish. 

There will be one important difference between the 
old and the new confusion of tongues: the old con- 
fusion produced angry squabbles and dispersion—the 
new will reiinite the separated kinsmen in the bonds 
of amity. The builders of the valley of the Thames 
do not, like those of the plains of Shinar, aspire to 
raise a tower whose summit shall reach to heaven; 
their thoughts are of the earth and earth’s concerns. 
Their building will not bring down the Elohim in 
wrath among them, as high towers attract the light- 
ning. The men of the world’s old age will meet with 
the moderate and unimpassioned practical views which 
beseem old age; and harmony, not discord, will be the 
consequence. The building of the old and new Babel 
mark the beginning and close of a cycle. From the 
first, men hurried away in different directions, to 
nurse in their isolation angry feelings towards each 
other, out of which grew the wars that have for thou- 
sands of years convulsed the globe. To the second 
come sadder and wiser men, bent upon trying to 
understand each other; a meeting which will be the 
harbinger of an era of peace. 

At least we will hope so; though we cannot forget 
how often well-meaning people in private life allow 
themselves to be brought together for the purpose of 
soldering up old grudges, start some unlucky topic 
that leads to an angry controversy, and part more 
bitter enemies than ever.— Spectator, 9 Nov. 





THE QUESTION OF PRICES. 


Some of the German fabricants object to send arti- 
eles to the Great Industrial Exhibition unless with the 
prices affixed; considering that from the lower wages 

aid in Germany they will have an advantage in the 
ess cost of production. But this would certainly be 
to admit a new element; the competitive points settled 
in manufactured products being the relative quality 
of the raw materials used, with the taste, skill, and 
perfection of the mechanical workmanship. Market 
or selling price does not depend on these inherent 
claims; it is only a nominal or conventional expres- 
sion, that may be influenced by extrinsic circum- 
stances—the prices of provisions, local usages of 
trade, and fluctuating relations between the supply 
and demand for labor. Notwithstanding this distinc- 
tion, it would perhaps be advisable in the Royal Com- 
mission to yield the desired concession; leaving it, 
however, optional in exhibiters generally to affix or 
not the prices of their articles; and to the natives of 
Germany it might operate as some set-off to them for 
the many drawbacks under which they suffer from the 
perpetuation of guilds and other restrictive inter- 
ferences in the exercise of traffic and industry in that 
somewhat old-fashioned country. 

A leading feature of this Exhibition is a clear stage 
and no favor; a free conference of nations, not only 
for the comparative juxtaposition of material products, 
but an unreserved interchange of sentiments on the 








QUESTION OF PRICES.—MOTHER’S LAST SONG. 


arts, sciences, and appliances pertaining to their 
skilled elaboration. For the more perfect consumma- 
tion of these issues, it is obviously essential that the 
display should be as varied and complete as possitle; 
and, with this aim, every facility ought to be afforded 
to the exhibiters of every state, and no concession 
refused that does not compromise the main design. 
In this view, outweighing reasons may frobably be 
urged in favor of allowing the Germans to affix their 
prices, though at first sight it may appear extraneous 
to artistic merits, and savor more of mere business. 
In the first place, it would obviate an objection, which 
it has been ascertained is indulged in by a portion of 
the German manufacturers ; and thereby, to that 
extent, give wider scope to the exhibition. Next, a 
general labelling of prices would of itself be a matter 
of great popular interest, as well as a source of valu- 
able statistical information, from the comparative 
light it would throw on the relation of wages and 
prices in the different competing countries; and the 
opportunity afforded by the exhibition for the purpose, 
being both a favorable and unprecedented one, assur- 
edly it ought not to be suffered to pass unimproved. 
Thirdly, no jealousies or detriment either to British 
or foreign interests could possibly arise from the 
exposition of prices; since it would be conclusive of 
nothing—neither of intrinsic value, nor superiority, 
nor even of cheapness, that depending wholly on the 
quantity and quality of the material used with the 
labor and skill expended. Lastly, it should be borne 
in mind that England is the challenging nation; that 
she opens the lists to all comers for a passage of skill 
at the great industrial tournament. In a fair spirit 
of chivalry, she is bound to abstain from whatever 
has the least semblance of churlishness, and concede 
whatever is just, or even generous; to the stranger vis- 
itor who may honor her with his presence or contribu- 
tion.— Spectator, 9 Nov. 





THE MOTHER’S LAST SONG. 
BY PARRY CORNWALL. 


Strep !—The ghostly winds are blowing : 
No moon ’s abroad; no star is glowing: 
The river is deep, and the tide is flowing 
To the land where you and I are going ! 
We are going afar, 
Beyond moon or star, 
To the land where the sinless angels are! 


I lost my heart to your heartless sire; 
(°T was melted away by his looks of fire;) 
Forgot my God, and my father’s ire, 
All for the sake of a man’s desire ;— 
But now we ’ll go 
Where the waters flow, 
And make us a bed where none shall know. 


The world is cruel; the world’s untrue: 
Our foes are many; our friends are few : 
No work, no bread, however we sue ! 
What is there left for us to do— 
But fly—fiy, 
From the cruel sky, 
And hide in the deepest deeps—and die ! 
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